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THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 


TPVHERE is a great deal of very just con- 

tempt expressed for the platforms of 
party Conventions, but they have, neverthe- 
less, a great deal of significance. There are 
always two or three points of public inter- 
est, the treatment of which by a platform 
shows the current of public feeling. And 
that is the sole value of a platform. Thus 
when the Ohio Republican Convention met 
the other day, there were two subjects upon 
which its expressions were awaited with 
general interest—the course of the Admin- 
istration, and the national finances. Would 
the Convention sustain the President? and 
would it demand the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act and the remonetization of silver? 
rhe first of these questions it answered sat- 
isfactorily; the second it tried unsuccess- 
fully tododge. It isthe fate of Conventions 
that their utmost cunning conceals nothing. 
Whether they speak, or shirk, or are silent, 
they equally express themselves. The Iowa 
Convention, by carefully avoiding to men- 
tion the President, and by emphatically af- 
firming certain things which he is errone- 


ously said to have disregarded, pronounced 
against him, and made Republican success 
just so much harder. We say that it pro- 
nounced against him, because if is the uni- 


versal practice for a Convention of the 
dominant party to approve its own Admin- 
istration, and to omit the approval is to 
show a consciousness of a division of feeling 
so deep as practically to destroy the unity 
of the party. 

It was urged before the meeting of the 
Ohio Convention that the part of wisdom 
was to accept the difference of feeling in re- 
gard to the Administration, and to agree to 
say nothing. It would have been the mer- 
est folly. If the Convention had said noth- 
ing of the President, the imevitable infer- 
ence would have been that the party did not 
accept nor approve his course. That would 
have been a loud proclamation that a pacific 
policy in the Southern States and a reform 


of the civil service were not measures of 
the Republican party, but whims of the Pres- 
ident. The whole morai advantage of the 
situation would have been lost, and the 
country would have been duly warned that 
if the Republicans should continue in power 
they would take care to select an Executive 
who would undo all the mischief wrought 
by the present Administration. The policy 
of silence, under existing circumstances, is 
suicidal, and the Ohio Convention saw it 
plainly, and declared for the President in 
the most unqualified manner. It did not 
profess faith in his “sincerity” and “hon- 
esty,” which may be said of well-meaning 
* fools, but it affirmed “unfaltering confi- 
dence” in him as a statesman, that is, as 
a practical politician; and it cordially ap- 


proved and supported his action in the South- 
ern States and in the reformation of the civil 
service. ln doing this the Convention ab- 
solutely identified the Republican party of 
Ohio with the President and his course. It 
deprived opponents in that State of the right 
of saying that the policy of the President is 
not that of the party. It authorized every 
orator and newspaper to declare that the 
measures of the Administration, which have 
commanded the approval of good men in all 
parties and in every part of the country, are 
Republican measures. In doing this the 


Convention has nobly seconded the patriot- 
ic action of the President in showing to the 
intelligent citizens of the Southern States 
that the sentiment of the great party of 
“the North,” while unswervingly loyal to 
justice, equal rights, and the Union, is not 





hostile or jealous or suspicious toward “ the 
South,” and that the President really repre- 
sents the controlling spirit of the Repub- 
lican party. Is it nothing that on the day 
after the Ohio Republicans had thus ap- 
proved the course of the President, Senator 
LAMAR warmly commended it before the 
Mississippi Democratic Convention ? 

The other chief point of interest was the 
financial declaration. The Ohio Republican 
resolution upon this subject is not frank. 
It shows a consciousness that there is a 
strong feeling in favor of unqualified re- 
monetization of silver, which is simply a 
form of repudiation, and it panders to that 
feeling. It does no more, however, whether 
it meant to do more ornot. For in demand- 
ing the remonetization of silver, “ with coin- 
age and valuation so regulated that our 
people shall not be placed at a disadvantage 
in our trade with foreign nations,” it dis- 
carded the old silver dollar. This financial 
juggling, however, is a losing game for Re- 
publicans. The Ohio Democrats had al- 
ready declared, without reservation, for the 
immediate repeal of the Resumption Act, 
for the unqualified remonetization of silver, 
for the retention of the whole volume of 
greenbacks, and against contraction. That 
is to say, the Ohio Democrats demand a vio- 
lation of the solemn pledge of the public 
faith, and a repudiation of a considerable 
percentage of private debts. Every body 
who wishes to beat about the bush in this 
matter will see that his purposes can most 
effectually be accomplished by supporting 
the Democratic party. There is no half-way 
house, and the fault of the Republicans is 
that they tried to persuade some hesitating 
souls that there is, while it is evident that 
they themselves know there is not. The 
labor plank of the Republican platform 
was suggested by the strikes. It proposes 
a national Bureau of Industry, and nation- 
al legislation to “secure fair returns for 
capital invested and fair wages to em- 
ployés,” with other good things, and “stat- 
utory arbitrations” to adjust controversies 
between employers and employés. That is, 
we suppose, if a farmer has a difference 
with his hands, the national government 
is to settle it. As an expression of sym- 
pathy with those who suffer from the pros- 
tration of industry, this is well enough ; 
but as a grave declaration by a great po- 
litical party, it is certainly hasty and ill- 
considered. If Congress is to “exert its 
authority...... by prescribing and enforcing 
such reasonable regulations as will tend to 
maave’ secure......fair wages to employés,” we 
shall insist that the good service shall not 
be confined to railroads. It is remarkable 
that the platforms of the two Conventions 
in Ohio are confined to declarations upon 
national topics exclusively, except that the 
Democrats condemn a State registry law. 
So far as the platforms are concerned, there 
can be no reason for supporting the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio, except a wish to post- 
pone specie payments indefinitely ard ‘to 
swindle creditors a little. 





ORISKANY. 


THis month of August is full of interest 
and pride fer the State of New York, for 
just a hundred years ago was the great 
struggle of the Revolution for the posses- 
sion and control of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys, and the total separation of New En- 
gland from the other colonies, and just a 
hundred years ago in October the struggle 
ended in the American victory. The cel- 
ebration at Kingston on the 30th of July of 
the inauguration of the first Governor of 
the State, who came from his camp to take 
the oath of office, and then returned to the 
field, was the first of these inspiring anni- 
versaries. The second was that of the bat- 
tle of Oriskany, on the 6th of August. The 
third will be that of Bennington, on the 16th 
of August, and the last and greatest that of 
“the crowning mercy” of Saratoga, on the 
17th of October. Of the three battles, that 
of Oriskany is the least known, and even in 
New York, except in the region immediate- 
ly interested, it is not as familiar as many a 
Revolutionary field elsewhere of much less 
significance to its own neighborhood. This 
fault of knowledge will henceforth be rem- 
edied. The centennial celebrations of these 
years will teach us the proportion and per- 
spective of the Revolution. They will show 


-us the real importance and proper relation 


of the famous events, and reveal not only 
the valor, which we know, but the military 
skill of our fathers. 

A very valuable contribution to this work 
is the address of ELLIs H. ROBERTS at the 
centennial celebration of the battle of Oris- 
kany. It is a copious, careful, and admira- 


ble study of the general situation and the’ 


details of the special event, and must be re- 
garded as a chapter of Revolutionary his- 
tory hitherto inadequately written. Him- 
self a conspicuous and honored citizen of 
the Mohawk Valley, Mr. Roperts kindles 





into generous eloquence as he contemplates 
its heroes and their deeds of glory, and he 
is not ashamed to remember Platw#a and Le- 
panto, Thermopyle and Waterloo, as he 
stands by the Oriskany and recalls HERKI- 
MER and his men. The battle was one of 
the decisive incidents in the BURGOYNE 
campaign. BURGOYNE left Montreal in 
June, and in July he reached the Hudson. 
Fort Stanwix, or Schuyler, in the Mohawk 
Valley, near the site of the city of Rome, was 
occupied by Colonel GANSEVOORT and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Marinus WILLETT, of New 
York, and a garrison of seven hundred and 
fifty men. The British general, St. LEGER, 
arrived before it on the 2d of August with 
a picked and trained army, attended by In- 
dians, Tories, and Canadians—a force of 
seventeen hundred fighting men. On the 
4th of August the investiture was com- 
plete ; on the 5th, the siege began vigorous- 
ly. On the 6th, the battle of Oriskany was 
fought. 

Sr. LEGER’s approach was known through 
the valley, and the people were on the alert. 
NICHOLAS HERKIMER was the chairman of 
the Committee of Safety of the county. On 
the 17th of July he had warned every male 
person between sixteen and sixty to be 
ready to march. On the 30th, he sum- 
moned them to assemble at Fort Dayton. 
They came from farms and clearings to the 
number of eight hundred, mostly of German 
blood. HERKIMER commanded, and they set 
forward on the 4th of August, crossing the 
Mohawk at the point on which Utica now 
stands. On the 5th, they were at Whites- 
town. HERKIMER had arranged with Gan- 
SEVOORT to move when a signal of three 
cannon-shots announced that a co-operating 
body had sallied from the fort. But no sig- 
nal was heard, and some of the men were 
impatient, and wondered audibly if HeRk1- 
MER were a coward. Stung by the false re- 
proach, he gave the word tomove. Warned 
of an ambuscade, he was yet too proudly 
careless to heed it. Eagerly pressing on in 
the warm morning, his little band stretched 
out half a mile through a wooded ravine, 
the van a hundred rods beyond one end, 
and the rear as far beyond the other. It 
was BRADDOCK at Fort Duquesne, and here, 
as there, the woods above the straggling line 
suddenly blazed and roared, and the patri- 
ots were enveloped in a storm of death. 
The fight was desperate. “ Nerve and brawn 
and muscle were the price of life.’ HERKI- 
MER, early wounded, sat under a tree, with 
his face to the enemy,-calmly smoking a 
pipe and directing the battle. In the stress 
of the fight, as at HANNIBAL’s Thrasimene 
an earthquake reeled unheededly away, so 
at Oriskany a fierce thunder-storm flashed 
and poured over the field. Sir JoHN JOHN- 
son’s Tories came up to aid the British, and 
presently Colonel WILLETT’s patriots from 
the fort fell upon the British camps and 
succored the Americans. For five hours the 
battle raged with frightful slaughter. The 
British fell back, and HERKIMER held the 
ground; but of his eight hundred, six hun- 
dred had disappeared, and among them the 
heads of the patriot organization in the val- 
ley. HERKIMER himself died of his wounds 
on the day of the Bennington battle, ten days 
later. “In no other battle of the Revolu- 
tion did the ratio of deaths rise so high.” 
But WILLETT had captured five British flags, 
which were displayed from the fort, hanging 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, the new flag 
of the united colonies, which, hastily wrought 
of strips of cloaks and shirts, was first raised 
at Fort Stanwix, or Schuyler, in victory over 


- British colors. When General SCHUYLER, at 


Albany, heard of the battle, on the 8th, he 
called for volunteers to march to the relief. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD promptly offered to lead, 
and on the 24th of August arrived at Fort 
Stanwix with eight hundred men, chiefly 
of General LARNED’s Massachusetts brigade. 
But two days before, on the 22d, St. LEGER 
had fled in utter disorder and dismay, and 
the object of his expedition was totally 
frustrated. 

This was the battle of Oriskany, which 
struck BURGOYNE’s extreme right, in pre- 
venting the junction of St. LEGER, as ten 
days afterward the battle of Bennington 
shattered his left wing. So important, in- 
deed, was St. LEGER’s expedition thought 
to be, that STEDMAN says that the British 
movement upon Bennington was intended 
not only to obtain supplies, but to make a 
diversion in aid of General St. LEGER. It 
was a day properly celebrated by the whole 
region, in which the story is one of the proud 
traditions of the great days of the Revolu- 
tion. How great they were is known only 
to those who see clearly what ex-Governor 
SEYMOUR points out in his letter to the 
Kingston committee—that the question was 
as much civil as military. The fathers were 
to “save society” and organize a new gov- 
ernment in the very crisis of the struggle to 
throw off the old. The great throng of peo- 
ple at the celebration shows that Central 
New York is mindful of its glorious tradi- 
tions. 





OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE favorite argument of those who de- 
fend the old system of the civil service is 
that the service must depend upon a series 
of responsible agents, and that the head of 
a department is the properly responsible of- 
ficer. This argument we have recently seen 
urged in the Boston Traveller, and in itself 
it is a good argument. Indeed, the theory 
of the old system is correct, for it is simply 
this, that the head of a department—-say, the 
Treasury—being an honest and capable man 
solely bent upon an efficient service, is to 
select only honest and capable subordinates, 
and not to suffer his appointment or reten- 
tion of them to be affected by illicit consid- 
erations. As a matter of fact, however, it 
is absolutely impossible for the Secretary to 
know personally the fitness of the appli- 
cants, and the question then is, how he shall 
most wisely inform himself. To say that 
because he is responsible, he must depend 
upon the interested representations of a 
party politician, is nonsense. That may be 
the best way that can be devised, but cer- 
tainly not for any such reason. It is also 
often said, solemnly, that all the reform that 
is necessary is to put proper men in office, 
and keep them there while they faithfully 
discharge their duty. The amusement is 
that this truth is vociferously affirmed by 
those who sneer at any attempt to put the 
principle into practice, and who make the 
assertion as a defense of the old system. 
For instance, it would be said that such an 
officer as the Collector of New York ought 
to have the nominatien of all the subordi- 
nates in the Custom-house because he is the 
responsible head, and that he ought to nom- 
inate only proper persons. Is this supposed 
to be an argument, or a statement of fact ? 
The fact is that, under the law, the Collect- 
or does have the nomination, and the fur- 
ther fact is, according to evidence, that 
proper persons are not appointed. The Sur- 
veyor of the port of New York said, in his 
testimony before the Jay investigating 
committee : 

“With reference to the appointments that are made, 
we do not always know the men we are getting, especial- 
ly when they are appointed from the western part of 
this State, or from the State of Iowa, as is the case 
sometimes. A member of Congress may recommend 
a man very strongly, and the Collector may finally make 
the appointment without knowing any thing about the 
gr -- “So that really the very important duty 
of the government is intrusted to men you know nothe 


ing about when they come ?” 
Answer. “ Sometimes, yes, Sir.” 


The Collector is undoubtedly responsible, 
and theoretically, therefore, he will appoint 
proper officers. But he does not, and ail 
other appointing officers do not. There is 
an enormous abuse, and the correction of it 
is the reform of the civil service. What is 
the use of repeating as an argument agains. 
it that the head must be responsible, and 
therefore, etc., etc. ? 

The principle of responsibility is sound, 
and any good system of the service will 
leave a large discretion of removal, having 
provided against the temptations to its il- 
licit exercise. But in the actual situation 
the question is, What is the reason that, 
although the head is responsible, evidence 
shows that unfit agents are still appointed? 
The reason is, as every inquirer knows, that 
the appointing officer renounces his indi- 
vidual responsibility for the supposed ben- 
efit of a party. He consults political con- 
siderations in making appointments, and 
not considerations of the service. The first 
step of reform, therefore, is to destroy the 
influence that annuls his responsibility, and 
this can be done effectually only by the ex- 
clusion of political considerations. Now the 
only practicable method yet suggested for 
excluding such considerations is competi- 
tive inquiry; and however “the machine” 
may sneer, this method works s0 well in 
England that the Prime Minister, upon the 
suspicion of having recurred to the old sys- 
tem of patronage or jobbery, was recently 
censured by a House of his own party. The 
English are quite as practical as we, and 
understand politics and parties quite as 
well; and their successful practice constant- 
ly, from month to month and from day to 
day, disproves the theory of the American 
spoils system. 

Now the President is doing all that the 
Constitution and the laws authorize him to 
do to restore the unfettered responsibility 
of the appointing officers. The law requires, 
for instance, that a Collector shall be con- 
firmed by the Senate. The appointment is, 
therefore, not within the President’s sole 
discretion. But removal is. The first Con- 
gress decided that he has the exclusive 
power to remove. President HaYEs, on be- 
half of the soundest sentiment of the coun- 
try, wishes to deprive the civil service of 
the taint of political jobbery. He says, 
therefore, to the appointing officers who are 
nominated by him: “ You haye great power 
of appointment to minor places. The temp- 
tation to use that power illicitly, if you un- 
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dertake the active control of caucuses and 
conventions, is proved to be irresistible, 
and constantly degrades and corrupts poli- 
tics and the national character. The pub- 
lic welfare requires that the abuse should 
be stopped, and I shall therefore promptly 
remove any chief or subordinate who takes 
part in it.” This does not, indeed, provide 
a method of appointment by competitive in- 
quiry, for that requires appropriations and 
honest co-operation. But it does much to 
restore the responsibility of the appointing 
officers by warning them that political job- 
bery will be punished by removal. Natural- 
ly, in lis own appointment of such officers, 
the President will seek those who are less 
conspicuéus as politicians than as efficient 
and capable men of affairs, and will natu- 
rally, also, carefully look to see where a 
sound principle of promotion may be ap- 
plied. It is undoubtedly true that, in se- 
lecting such officers in various parts of the 
country, the President must hear and weigh 
advice. But doubtless, also, he will be gov- 
erned by the counsel which he knows to 
be most harmonious with his own purpose. 
Wishing, for instance, “to take the Custom- 
house out of politics,’ he would satisfy 
himself that the person to be appointed 
Collector sincerely agrees with him, and is 
known or believed to agree with him. The 
President, the subordinates, “the machine,” 
and the country would then know that po- 
litical jobbery in that Custom-house would 
practically cease. The outcry against his 
method, when stripped of its fine phrases, 
is mainly a demand that such jobbery shall 
continue. . 


ENGLISH INTERESTS AND 
ENGLISH DUTY. 

Tue Turkish victory at Plevna certainly 
shows that “the sick man” has a great deal 
of vigor left.. It came with a shock of sur- 
prise, for the general feeling undoubtedly 
has been that Russia would easily prevail, 
and there is no doubt that the Russian mil- 
itary prestige has seriously suffered by this 
reverse—not because a greater intrenched 
force has defeated a smaller attacking force, 
but because such an attack by a smaller 
force should have been ordered. The Rus- 
sian leaders seem to have been betrayed 
by an unpardonable carelessness, a fool- 
ish confidence and recklessness which are 
never found in the conduct of any really 
great military commander, and which seem, 
therefore, to throw doubt over the whole 
campaign. Immense resources of men and 
money can not avail without skill in man- 
agement, and the result in Armenia and in 
Bulgaria necessarily compels every spectator 
to wonder whether the undoubted superi- 
ority of Russia will be made available. At 
the same time, one reverse is not destruc- 
tion, and those who are half inclined to 
suppose from the event at Plevna that Rus- 
sian power is a huge fable, will be unde- 
ceived. The Bulgarian campaign must ap- 
parently begin again, but we have by no 
means seen the end. 

The progress of the war thus far certain- 
ly justifies the anti-war party in England. 
If Turkey can maintain herself, there is no 
reason for British interference. And if by 
any chance Turkey could bring Russia to 
terms, then the policy that Mr. GLADSTONE 
has advocated would inevitably become the 
policy of Europe, and the combined powers 
would demand the securities which Russia 
had undertaken to exact by arms. It has 
been stated very emphatically, and more 
than ever since the Russians crossed the 
Balkans, that there was a great reaction of 
opinion in England in favor of active inter- 
ference for Turkey, and that Mr. GLADSTONE 
has lost much of the hold upon the national 
sympathy that he had a year ago. This 
view is clearly and well stated in a private 
letter recently received, from which we 
quote: 

“As you know, I respect and admire Gianstone 
greatly, but ever since last August I dissent emphatic- 
ally from regarding him as the typical Englishman, 
and especially at the present time and in full view of 
the Eastern question. I know that in so doing I dis- 
sent from a number of literary men, such as CaRLyLe, 
Freeman, Frovuper, Lippon, etc., etc., but I believe I am 
with the better informed and sounder judgment and 
more resolute wisdom of the country. On the East- 
ern question GLapstone represents the heart or feel- 
ings of the country only, not its head or its conscience. 
He represents the latter only so far as it allows itself 

- to be guided too much by its feelings. His abandon- 
ment of a responsible leadership has done the working 
of his mind harm, and on the Eastern question he is 
emotional, vague, one-sided, and unpractical ; just the 
faults which the other literary men who side with him 
are showing, and just the faults by the frequent co-ex- 
istence of which with high character and education 
the popular notion that such character and education 
are unsuited to affairs has been created, and is, to some 
extent only, justified. Take his latest little speech. He 
sets Englishmen’s ‘ duty’ as a nation over against their 

interests’ asitstheme. Put thus, on the Eastern ques- 
tion the speech is mischievous, as almost every speech 
he now makes is, more or less. No intelligent and 


right-minded man in Parliament or the country stands. 


up for any such ‘interests’ of England as are incon- 
sistent with her ‘duty.’ Self-interest, rightly under- 
Stood (as Jourrroy used to Say to us in the old days), 
‘8 & man's duty, or is a part of it, as is also recognized 
in the Christian rule—thy neighbor as thyself. And 





it is England's ‘duty’ to assert and maintain herself 
as a strong empire and one of the chief civilizers of 
the world, not her ‘interest’ only. GuapsTone’s action 
since last August has weakened his country’s hands, 
and has been (unintentionally on his part) unpatriotic. 
A growing majority, I hope, of the Liberal party’s 
leaders are feeling this. Read Grant Durr's excellent 
article in the Nineteenth Century for this month. I 
doubt if so many as twenty men in Parliament would 
now follow Mr. Giapstong were he again to bring 
forward his May resolutions. The Liberal vote then 
was only got by GLapstone’s practically withdrawing 
all but the more sentimental resolutions.” 


Our readers will agree that the argument 
of “ British interests” is here put more elo- 
quently than it has been in Parliament. But 
we are quite sure that the writer is mistak- 
en, and that Mr. GLADSTONE would wholly 
agree with him that, in the highest sense, 
the interest and the duty of England co- 
incide. For what is the writer’s real ar- 
gument as applied to the situation? It is 
that Russia is a semi-barbarous power now 
pushing for the Mediterranean. If it reach- 
es the Mediterranean, it will threaten the 
dominion of civilized England in India. A 
direct contest between England and Russia 
is to be avoided; a defeat of England would 
be disastrous for civilization. England, 
therefore, is morally bound to avoid the 
risk to civilization in the promptest and 
most practicable manner, and that is by 
maintaining Turkey upon its present terri- 
tory as a bar to Russian advance. But to 
make this argument available against Mr. 
GLADSTONE, it must be shown that he ad- 
vocates the removal of the obstruction in a 
way to insure Russian dominance and ex- 
pansion. But that can not be shown, for it 
is not true. He distinctly said in his pam- 
phlet on the “ Bulgarian Horrors,” and he 
has not, so far as we know, changed his 
opinion: 

“Of all the objects of policy, in my conviction, hu- 
manity, rationally understood, and in due relation to 
justice, is the first and highest. My belief is that this 
great aim need not be compromised, and that other im- 
portant objects would be gained, by maintaining the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Turkey.” 


The italics are ours. Mr. GLADSTONE’s pol- 
icy was not and is not Russian annihilation 
of Turkey and the Turks, but the regulation 
of Turkey by the combined powers of Eu- 
rope; and when the Constantinople effort 
failed, he would have given Russia the mor- 
al support of England to compel Turkey to 
yield to Europe, instead of alienating Rus- 
sian feeling and permitting the unaided 
Russian military force to acquire a right for 
Russia to take a larger share in the final 
settlement than it could otherwise have 
claimed. This is the position of Mr. Giap- 
STONE. Itis perfectly clear and intelligible, 
and, as it seems to us, it is both patriotic 
and reasonable. In any case, his difference 
with the writer of the letter is solely one 
of method. He would no less warmly insist 
upon the duty of England to maintain her 
standing as a civilizing power; but he would 
argue that it is not to be done by fighting 
with Turkey against Russia, but by con- 
trolling Turkey in concert with civilized 
Europe. It was a British blunder to take a 
half hostile attitude toward Russia. But if 
Mr. GLADSTONE can restrain his country from 
open armed alliance with Turkey, he will 
secure to it an influence in the final settle- 
ment which otherwise it could not have had. 








ASSESSMENTS AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 


In one of her late papers “ Gail Hamilton” 
says: “If raising money for a political cam- 
paign be a proper thing, I do not see why 
office-holders should not be asked to con- 
tribute as well as people who are not office- 
holders.” And again: “ Undoubtedly there 
are oppression and injustice in connection 
with the levying of political contributions 
upon office-holders; but I do not see why 
asking political contributions from office- 
holders is any worse than asking ecclesias- 
tical contributions.” . 

The objection to political assessments 
upon oftice-holders is not that any citizen 
should not voluntarily give what he will 
toward an election, but that the office-hold- 
ing citizen is compelled to give what a com- 
mittee demands, or risk losing his place. 
We have ourselves protested to the head 
of a great government office on behalf of 
clerks who could ill afford out of their sal- 
aries the heavy percentage demanded by 
the party committee, and the reply that we 
received was that if any clerk did not care 
to pay the tax, there were scores of men as 
good as he who were willing to take his 
place with all its incumbrances. To call 
this kind of payment a contribution, or to 
represent the office-holder as holding the 
same voluntary relation to the assessment 
that a church-goer does to his tax for a pew 
or the minister’s salary, is either curiously 
to misconceive the truth, or to admit that 
in the one case the contribution is the price 
of the place, as in the other it is confessedly 
the price of the seat. 

There is no objection to “asking contri- 
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butions,” but great objection to coercing 
them. It was not the demand of Jack 
SHEPPARD for your purse, it was the sight 
of the horse-pistol in his belt, that “did the 
business.” If people who are not office- 
holders are asked to contribute, and think 
that their salary will not warrant giving, 
they decline, and that is the end of it. But 
if the office-holder is asked to contribute, 
and for the same reason declines, he does so 
at the risk of losing his whole salary with- 
out remedy. Is this proceeding to be prop- 
erly defined as “ asking contributions ?” and 
ought an abuse so flagrant to be defended 
by the remark that it is no worse than 
asking ecclesiastical contributions? Eccle- 
siastical contributions are absolutely volun- 
tary; and how can the methods of their col- 
lection be compared in any manner whatever 
with the undoubted “oppression and injus- 
tice” of the political assessments, not con- 
tributions, levied upon office-holders ? 








PERSONAL. 


THe ROTHSCHILDS and the Marquis of West- 
minster must look to it and bestir themselves, 
or, in the changes and exchanges to which men 
and money are so liable, they are in imminent 
danger of being outranked by the money kings 
of the United States. The RoruscuHi.ps, by late 
estimates, are supposed to be worth $200,000,000, 
which at five per cent. would yield an income of 
$10,000,000 a year. The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster is rated at $80,000,000, or $4,000,000 a year. 
We shall soon outstrip that. Mackey, FLoop, 
O’Brien, & Farr, the great silver miners of Ne- 
vada, own mines that at present low prices are 
valued at $23,000,000; they own also the Bank 
of Nevada, with a paid-up capital of $10,000,000, 
and have $20,000,000 of United States bonds; be- 
sides this, they have $3,000,000 in real estate, and 
a controlling interest in several mines of great 
richness, The annual income on their property, 
80 very productive, is not less than $20,000,000, 
or double that of the RoruscuiLps, and the 
amount of profit annually carried to capital will 
soon make them the richest people in the world. 
Next to this great firm come the four principal 
owners of the Central Pacitic Railroad and oth- 
er connecting roads of California—STanFrorp, 
HvunNTINGTON, CROCKER, and Hopkins, whose 
wealth is over $50,000,000. The income from 
their 3000 miles of railroad is something almost 
fabulous. After them come Lux & MILLER, 
$20,000,000; D. O. Mrs, $10,000,000 ; MicHAEL 
Reese, $10,000,000; Donanug & KELLEY, $10,- 
000,000; Hacein & Texvis, $10,000,000; Levi 
Strauss & Co., $10,000,000; WiLLiamM SHaron, 
$8,000,000 ; and eighteen or twenty little fellows 
vary from $8,000,000 down to $4,000,000 each. 
Fellows worth a million or so are scarcely men- 
tioned or thought of—doubtless very decent 
people and good fathers, but not factors in the 
moneyed world. The hundred-thousand-dollars 
are looked upon with disdain as beggars. 

—Pope Pius IX. always enjoys a little joke. 
He sees the point as quickly and laughs as mer- 
rily as when he was a simple young ecclesiastic. 
Recently a well-known literary gentleman was 

resent at one of the Pope’s receptions. The 

oly Father approached him and said, *‘ Are you 
a Catholic or a Protestant?’ ‘Holy Father,” 
replied our friend, ‘‘I am neither a Catholic nor 
a Protestant; I am a journalist.”” His Holiness 
— heartily, and moved on to some one 
else. 

—Bishop LitTLEJOHN laid the corner-stone of 
a new Episcopal church a few days ago at Rock- 
away, Long Island. Among those present was 
Dr. CARMICHAEL, who laid the corner-stone of 
the old church in 1836, and held in his hand as 
he spoke the address delivered by him forty-one 
years ago. Rey. Dr. Smitu, of Flushing, was 
also there, and brought out a general smile when 
he said that when he went to Rockaway, thirty 
years ago, they told him he was going to ‘*‘a place 
where people kept Sunday only once in two 
weeks, and then only in the afternoon.”’ 

—The gentleman whom the Democrats of 
Ohio have just nominated for Governor is de- 
scribed as a tall, broad-shouldered, finely formed 
man of perhaps sixty, a model Kentuckian in 
build, with full long gray whiskers—not only 
gray, but, indeed, white; a keen but withal pleas- 
ant eye; a shapely hand, which in earlier days— 
his days as a retailer—has often adjusted the 
weight on the counter scales while its owner 
gossiped pleasantly with the country-woman 
over her quarter of a pound of tea; a number 
seven foot, good-shaped legs, full chest, and a 
business head, the white hair on top of which, 
when he stood up, was fully six feet from the 
floor. He smiled as he saw the reporter enter, 
for Mr. BisHop, as a Christian gentleman, is al- 
ways kind to the humblest. 

—Prince BisMARCK is to be made the subject 
of a biography to be published in a few weeks. 
It is to be written by a friend of the Prince, and 
with his consent and assistance. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN will not come to this coun- 
try until after the completion of his book on his 
discoveries, which will be published this fall. 

—The late Heman J. REDFIELD, of Batavia, 
New York, who died a few days since at the age 
of nearly ninety, was in his early manhood, and 
up to within the last fifteen years, a power in 
the politics of the State, and a man whose influ- 
ence in party affairs was always exerted on the 
side of integrity and the good of the public serv- 
ice. The late WILLIAM Cassipy, of the Albany 
Argus, once said, after an hour’s conversation 
with Mr. Reprrevp, “It is a great privilege to 
know so good a man.”’ For half a century and 
more in Western New York, where most of his 
life was spent, he was known and esteemed as 
one of the most admirable characters in the 
State, and he has gone to his rest with a full- 
ness of respect that is accorded to few. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. CuILDs bas recently had the 

leasure of entertaining, at his cottage at Long 

ranch, a few gentlemen not only remarkable 
for the prominence they have occupied in the 
public affuirs of the country, but for the great 
age to whieh they have attained. Among them 
were General RoBERT PATTERSON, aged eiyhty- 
six; Hon. Simon CAMERON, aged seventy-eight; 
Hon. Morton M‘MICHABL, aged seventy-two; 
and the Rev. Dr. Morton, rector of St. James’s 





Church, Philadelphia, aged seventy-two—all 








men of mark, and especially delightful at a din- 
ner table. 

—Mr. Epwarp EGG.LEsTon writes from Lon- 
don to the Brooklyn Zimes a glowing letter 
about Canon Farrar, of Westminster Abbey, 
and author of that remarkable book, The Life 
of Christ. ‘There are,’’ says Mr. Ea@GLeston, 
“other preachers in London, but only one Far- 
RAR. The Abbey was full to overflowing. The 
transepts were jammed, aisles and all. The 
choir, the nave, even the chancel, were full of 

eople from the four quarters of the globe. 

he question over which England is now seeth- 
ing is not Russia or Turkey, but the confession- 
al in the Church of England. Canon FarRRARr 
spoke on this matter with wonderful eloquence 
for the better part of an hour. I stood the 
whole time on the hard stone pavement, and I 
could have stood twice as long. He brushed 
aside all intervention between man and God. 
It was a fresh breeze of nineteenth century rea- 
sonableness sweeping away ecclesiastical cob- 
webs. It was like the voice of one of the old re- 
formers. You felt that here was a man to whom 
conviction was dearer than life, a man who un- 
derstood that the only salvation for man lies not 
in opinions or in churches, but in Christ-like 
nobleness of character.’’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue Maine Republican State Convention met at Au- 
usta on the 9th inst. Governor Connor was renom- 
nated by acclamation. Ex-Governor Chamberlain 

offered a resolution commending the Southern policy, 
and Mr. Boutelle one denouncing it. Mr. Blaine op- 
both, and they were tabled. 

The Georgia Constitutional Convention, on the 9th, 
adopted the repudiation section by a vote of 166 to 16. 

A serious accident occurred, on the 9th inst., on the 
Long Branch division of the Centra\ Railroad of New 
Jersey, which resulted in the injury of many passen- 
gera, two of whom, it is feared, will die. The 7.45 a.m. 
train from New York plunged from the bridge across 
Oceanport Creek, and, with the exception of the last 
car, became a complete wreck. The scene of the dis- 
aster is just midway between Long Branch and Red 
Bank, and three miles from each. The bridge is only 
500 feet in length, and consists of an iron draw-bridge 
120 feet long connecting two sections of piling. When 
closed, the draw-bridge is fastened at either end by two 
heavy iron latches that fit into iron sots let into the 
caps on the last bents of piles, and were worked by an 
iron lever in the middle of the bridge. The tender of 
the locomotive left the track directly as it struck the 
draw; the whole train, consisting of an express and 
mail car and four passenger coaches, followed, and 
went crashing across the bridge on the sleepers. As 
the locomotive reached the end of the bridge, it tele- 
scoped with the mail car, and together they rolled from 
the bridge to the bank of the creek, about ten feet be- 
low. Three passenger coaches followed, and turned 
on their sides in the shallow water. The last car, 
crowded to its utmost capacity with passengers, re- 
mained on the bridge, though off the track. The lo- 
comotive, its tender, and the mail car were so piled 
together and so completely wrecked that it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish the ruins of one from the other. 
Fortunately the water in the creek was low, else many 
would have been drowned. 

The Scranton jury of inquest over the rioters killed 
by the Vigilance Committee brought in a verdict, on 
the Sth inst., of murder against those of the commit- 
tee whose names were known to them. On the 9th,a 
diabolical attempt was made to surrender six of the 
committee into the hande of the mob upon a writ of 
commitment, but the military interfered and protect- 
ed them.—The blockade on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal still continuing, Governor Carroll, on the 9th, 
issued a proclamation ordering the dispersion of the 
—s atmen, and sent the military to enforce the 
order, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tur Eastern War: Immediately after the terrific 
battle of Plevna, the defeated Russians prepared to 
renew the attack. Re-enforcements were hastily drawn 
from other fields, and 70,000 troops were soon in read- 
iness for the onslaught. On the 7th inst., eight bat- 
talions of Russian infantry and eight squadrons of 
cavalry attacked Lovatz, twenty miles directly south 
of Plevna. The Turks, having been re-enforced by five 
battalions of infantry and some cavalry from Plevna, 
repulsed the Russians, who lost 300 killed and 600 
wounded, On the same day a Russian force, consist- 
ing of two regiments of horse and one battalion of 
foot, attacked the Turks in possession of the Jasiar 
south of Rasgrad, but after a short conflict retired in 
the direction of Popkoi. Receiving re-enforcements, 
they returned once more to the attack, but were again 
repulsed, the Turks maintaining oS eee. The 
battle was bloody on both sidea. The Turks, in turn, 
with 5000 cavalry, attacked the Russians between Las- 
car, a village near Plevna, and the river Rusica. The 
Russians, who occupied a fortified line and outnum- 
bered the Turks, repulsed them without difficulty, but 
made no attempt to follow, as the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las did not wish to waste the energy of his troops in 
partial engagements. On the 9th, the Turks reported 
that the Russians had attacked Plevna in superior 
force, and had again been defeated.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says the total Russian losses up to the 27th ult. 
were, according to an official statement, 9395. In ad- 
dition to this, the Russians admit a further loss at 
Plevna of 5000, including one colonel killed and a 
major-general and two colonels wounded.—On the 5th, 
General Ghourko evacuated Kazanlik, south of the 
Balkans, and the Turks occupied the place. The Turks 
have also occupied Selvi, twenty-five miles southwest 
of Tirnova.—A dispatch from Sukhum Kaleh, dated 
the 2d inst., says: “‘ The Turkish frigate Mawmaudieh 
bombarded the Russian batteries at Tchamtchira, on 
the 30th ult., silencing every Russian gun, The Mau- 
maudieh was considerably damaged, and several of the 
crew were killed and wounded. Near Tchamtchira 
were 6000 Turks in a critical position, owing to the ad- 
vance of the Russian army. Hobart Pasha embarked 
the entire force safely, on the 1st inet., under cover of 
theguns of the fleet. This completes the withdrawal of 
the Turkish military expedition to the Caucasus, Ho- 
bart Pasha bas cominand of the entire Black Sea forces, 
consisting of twenty men-of-war and transports,”— 
The Bosnian insurrection is at an end. A telegram 
from Ragusa says the defeat of General Despotovich 
is confirmed. The insurgents numbered 4000 and the 
Turks 8000, The insurgents in bodies of several] hun- 
dreds are crossing into Dalmatia, and are being in- 
terned on the islands in the Adriatic. Despotovich, 
who is now confined in Croatia, has requested permis- 
sion to go to Ruseia. The request has not yet been 
granted.—The Czar has ordered the immediate mobili- 
zation of the entire corps of the Imperial Guard and 
several other divisions, and has also ordered a levy of 
188,600 of the Landwehr.—On the 7th inat., the Porte 
issued a circular recounting various horrible massacres 
which it alleges have been perpetrated by the Cossacks 
and Bulgarians. These include the burning alive of 
seventy Mussulmans of the village of Dynklemi, and 
the cold-blooded massacre of forty others, as wel! as 
women and children. The circular declares that the 
English military attaché has ascertained the truth of 
the ee 

The poor-house on the industrial farm of the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, a mile from Simcoe, Canada, was burned 
on the night of the 4th inst., and seventeen persons 
perished in the flames. . 

The village of Garnsee, near Marienwerder, Prussia, 
has been destroyed by fire, and 800 persons have been 
rendered homeless. ‘The town of Sundsvall, Sweden, 
has beén almost totally burned. 
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OFF FOR THE 
POLAR SEAS. 

Tue schooner Florence, 
Captain Georcr E. Tyson, 
master, sailed from New 
London, Connecticut, on the 
2d of August, for the polar 
seas. The object of this 
expedition is to establish a 
dépot of supplies on North- 
umberland Isle, upon which 
the main arctic exploring 
expedition, which is to sail 
in July, 1878, under Captain 
H. W. Howeare, U.S.A., is 
to draw for subsistence 
while prosecuting its search 
for the north pole. The 
Florence will arrive at a 
point on Northumberland 
Isle about August 25. She 
will gruise therefrom after 
whale, and when a cargo 
of bone and oil is made up, 
go into winter-quarters, and 
establish what the scientif- 
ic world will know as the 
Howgate Polar Colony. 

Captain Tyson’s duties in 
this regard are to engage, 
as soon as possible after 
his arrival at the island, at 
least a dozen Esquimau 
families, who by long and 
actual residence in the are- 
tie region are inured to the 
hardships and discomforts 
of a northern winter, se- 
cure a hundred or more 
dogs, a quantity of native 
sledges, and material for 
clothing, in the construc- 
tion of which the native 
women will be employed 
during the winter. 

Next July Captain How- 
GATE himself will sail in 
command of the main ex- 
pedition. This expedition 
will reach Disco, on the 
Greenland coast, about Au- 
gust 1, and there be joined 
by Captain Tyson, who will 
transfer to HowGaTe’s ves- 
sel the stores gathered 
through the winter. Thence 
the vessel under HowGate, 
with its own and Tyson’s 
crew, will move northward, 
establishing at suitable dis- 
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venient. She is bountiful- 
ly supplied with food, equip- 
ments, and armament. Of 
the latter, she has sixteen 
rifles and muskets, 6000 
ball-cartridges, 1000 pounds 
of buck-shot, two barrels of 
common powder, and 200 
pounds of finer rifle pow- 
der. The names of offi- 
cers, scientists, and men 
are as follows: GrorGe 
E. Tyson, New London, 
master; Wu Liam Sisson, 
New London, first mate; 
Dennison Burrows, New 
London, second mate ; Exs- 
AzER Conk, New London, 
steward ; Orray Tarr Snizr- 
MAN, Providence, meteorol- 
ogist and photographer ; 
Lupwig Kum, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, naturalist ; 
Ricuarp B. York, Norwich; 
Witutiam A. ALpin, Sag 
Harbor; James W. Leg, 
New London; and Jor. B. 
Buttes, Granby, seamen ; 
Cuartes Henry Fvuer, 
Colchester; Davin T.REEsE, 
York, Pennsylvania; and 
Jonny M‘Parttanp, New 
London, green hands. 

Captain Tyson will be 
remembered as the assist- 
ant sailing-master of the 

olaris, who for six months 
drifted on an ice-floe with 
eighteen companions, after 
being separated from thfe 
ship by the breaking up 
of the ice. He has spent 
much of his life in naviga- 
ting the arctic waters, and 
possesses in an unusual de- 
gree the qualifications de- 
manded in the commander 
of an expedition like that 
of the Florence. His coun- 
trymen wish him godspeed 
on his way, success in his 
enterprise, and a safe re. 
turn. 


SSS 


LIFE-SAVING AT 
ROCKAWAY. 

On this page we give an 

illustration of the method 

taken at Rockaway Beach 


tances sub-bases of supplies upon which to fall | collection of full meteorological, hydrographical, The Florence is a craft of fifty-six tons burden, | to insure prompt and efficient assistance to bathers 
back in the event of such a step. being made nec- | and geological data, and generally a more compre- | and twenty-one years old. She is a good sea-boat who may be in danger of drowning in the surf. In 
essary. Captain Howeare’s plans thereafter em- | hensive knowledge of the unknown north lands | and a fast sailer, and the improvements lately | addition to the bathing lines which run out into 
brace, besides the grand search for the pole, the | than is now possessed. made upon her have made her roomy and con- | the surf as far as it is safe to venture, there are 
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placed at intervals along the beach lines coiled 
upon an upright revolving cylinder firmly fixed in 
the sand. A circular buoy is attached to each 
line; when not in use, it rests on the top of the 


evlinder. These lines are under the management 
of experienced patrolmen, all excellent and fear- 
less swimmers. In case of danger a patrolman 
seizes one of these buoys and rushes with it into 
the water, the line unwinding as he runs or swims, 
There are also life-boats at intervals along the 


beach. 

The reeklessness of bathers is proverbial. Per- 
sons who can scarcely swim a rod without fatigue 
will venture outside the lines, exposing.themselves 
and others to the danger of drowning. But even 
strong swimmers are often seized with cramp, or 
hecome exhausted from remaining too long in the 
water, and may require assistance in getting to 
the shore. The precautions adopted at Rocka- 
way should be found on every beach where there 


is much bathing. 


MIDSUMMER SONG. 
Now steals the bee through clover fields, 
Now shallow grows the river 
In ferny shades where lilies lie, 
And sunbeams slip and quiver, 
Linger, linger, sweet July, 
Prithee hush thy tender cry, 
** Good-by, good-by.” 


® fair midsummer! Like the bee 
Adream in woodland places, 
We sip the sweetness of thy ways, 
Thy wonderful, wild graces. 
Linger, linger, sweet July, 
Now prithee hush tliy foolish cry, 
* Good-by good-by.” 


y 2 DTA 
C / A. R a . 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Avrnor or “ Tae Curonto.es or CaRLiInGRorp,” “ IN- 
NooenT,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tue PErretuaL 
‘uRATE,” ** OmbRA,” ETO., ETO. 


CLEARING UP. 


Mr. Brrcue.y was brought up stairs with some 
solemnity. Though Mrs. Meredith’s mind was 
very full of all that had been passing, and with 
‘no small amount of personal feeling, a father in 
such a ease could not be put off. They were all 
ritated in different ways, the elcer people pain- 


illy, the young ones happily. As for Edward, 


{ 
his energy afd satisfaction knew no bounds. He 
even jarred upon the feelings of the others, though 
most innocently, his heart was so light. ‘You 
ave like Oswald,” his mother said to him, with 
a sigh of anxiety; “you are not like yourself.” 


“I feel like Oswald,” said Edward. He did not 
seem able to put his self-gratulation into fitter 
words, The sense of being second, of being the 
-hadow to Oswald’s sunshine, went out of his 
mind, and with it all sense of grudging and every 
thing like envy, which, however deeply repressed 
and disapproved, had been in his heart hitherto, 
in involuntary weakness. All that was over now. 
‘hat Cara loved him he scarcely ventured to be- 
lieve. But she was free; she was not swept up, 
like every other good thing, by his elder brother. 


What an ease diffused itself through his heart! 
And with Cara, too, the sensation was that of 
ease; her bonds were broken. She might have 

ood faithful still as the Screen (for, indeed, that 
poor lady was in the Vita Nuova, and it was not 
ind of great Dante, great as he was!), but cir- 
cumstances had broken her bonds. Cara had 


iot been intimate with Agnes Burchell, that she 
hould be much disturbed by finding out her iden- 
tity with Oswald's Agnes. And after the first 
shock she was confident that nothing amiss could 
lave happened to her while Oswald was there. 
And her own preoccupations made the whole 
1atter but secondary in her mind. Was it self- 
ish of her? But she could not help it. She had 
cast off more than one burden; her young frame 
was tingling with the excitement of the two dis- 
closures she had made, one of which had brought 
her father to her, the other—well, the other, at 
least, had set her free; it had set her right with 
others, if nothing more. It was Edward who 
went to the dining-room to conduct Mr. Burchell 
up stairs, feeling such a friendliness toward him 
is words could not express, Had not he been 
the oceasion of it all? “My mother begs that 
you will come up stairs,” he said, feeling an in- 
«lination to hug his visitor, though he was little 
captivating. Mr.«Burehell had a feeling of dis- 
ipproval of the house and all that were in it. 
it was the house Roger had given an account of, 
vhere he had dined on Sunday, and where the 
lady lived who was so intimate with Mr. Beres- 
ford. The rector disapproved of all such inti- 
macy. But he was anxious and rather unhappy 
about his daughter, and it was his duty to take 
Cara back out of this Coubtful, perhaps polluted, 
house. So he followed his conductor up stairs, 
looking about him with involuntary criticism. 
These kind of people had so many comforts that 
did not fall to the Jot of their superiors in every 
moral sense! Large comfortable houses, many 
servants, the Times every day (he found it on the 
table in the dining-room), and many other luxu- 
ries. He could not help making this remark to 
himself ; he could not afford such pleasures ; and 
now his child, his daughter, not theirs, who, per- 
haps, deserved it, had gone away. Matters were 
not mended when Mrs. Meredith, with all her usu- 
al sweetness, but with a thrill of agitation still 
about her, came up to him, holding out her hand. 
“Cara tells me-that you are anxious about 
your daughter, and that my son—knows her,” 
she said, faltering. It was so difficult to know 
what to say. 


“So she tells me,” said the rector. ‘ You will 





understand it is not from me; I know nothing 
of it. Agnes has said nothing; and perhaps,” 
he added, looking round with a little natural de- 
fiance, “her absence may turn out to be quite 
simple; there may be nothing in it. She is not 
a good correspondent. But we are anxious, her 
mother and I.” 

“T do not know where Oswald is. Oh, Heaven 
knows, if my son has any thing to do with it, I 
shall be grieved, grieved and ashamed to the 
heart! But no harm will happen to her in Os- 
wald’s company,” said Mrs. Meredith, raising her 
head in her turn with tearful pride. “I know 
my boy.” 

“Tt is what I would not say of any child of 
mine, or of myself, for that matter,” said the 
rector. ‘Who can tell what a moment may 
bring forth? But if there should be any thing 
in it, and you have any clew to your son’s move- 
ments—” 

“T have none. Thursday or Friday he said he 
would come back. Cara, if you can tell us any 
thing—” 

Cara told at once what she knew; how he had 
heard that Agnes was going somewhere, she did 
not remember where, and that he had made up 
his mind to go too, and explain himself. “ Lim- 
pet Bay; she is not there,” said Mr. Burchell. 
He took no interest in the rest of the story, which 
excited the others so much that half of them 
spoke together. Edward, however, had the pas 
as being most energetic. ‘I will go at once to 
Limpet Bay,” he said, “and find out if any thing 
is known of them; that seems the best thing.” 
Mr. Burchell looked at him with a half-suspicion 
in his eyes. But this was how it was finally 
arranged. The rector himself seemed to have 
greater confidence in wandering about town. 
He was going now to his sister’s at Notting Hill, 
and then to the House. Then he would come 
back again to the Square, to see if any news had 
come. “My son Roger will be in London in an 
hour or two,” he added, with a kind of vague 
trust in that. But he neither sanctioned nor ob- 
jected to Edward’s mission. He had no notion 
himself what to do. He had no faith in his own 
child, and even thought worse of Mrs. Meredith— 
if there could be a worse or a better about such 
a person—for thinking well of hers. When he 
went away at last in his heavy distress they were 
all relieved. He was to come back in a few 
hours to see if any news had been received. As 
for Edward, he was like a man transformed. He 
ran up stairs with airy energy, thrust what he 
wanted into a bag, tossed a heap of note-books 
on the floor (where his mother found them, and 
picking them up carefully, put them away behind 
his bureau, where he could not find them), and 
came down again swiftly and lightly, ready for 
any thing. Then it was arranged that Cara and 
her father should walk with him to the House, 
to see if any thing had been heard there. This 
new chapter of anxiety was a relief to all of 
them, strange as it may seem to say so. Even 
Mrs. Meredith was comforted, after all the per- 
sonal excitement of the afternoon, to have this 
outlet to her emotion. She was not afraid that 
any thing very dreadful could have happened to 
Oswald, nor, though Mr. Burchell thought her 
confidence wicked, to any one else, through her 
boy. She knew Oswald’s faults, she said to her- 
self—who better? but Agnes would get no harm 
from him. On the other hand, the fact that they 
had disappeared together was in itself active 
harm. The boy was safe enough, but the girl— 
that was a more difficult matter; and even a 
young man who decoyed away, or could be said 
to have decoyed away, not a poor milliner or 
house-maid, but a girl in his own rank—society 
would look but darkly, there could be no doubt, 
on sucha man. It was evident that, in any point 
of view, to find Oswald was the chief thing to be 
thought of. In the mean time, however, they 
had been reckoning without their train. There 
was not one going to Limpet Bay till six o'clock, 
and a pause perforce had to be made. And peo- 
ple began to come in, to call in the midst of their 
agitation, the first being actually shown up into 
the drawing-room while they still stood together 
talking in their scarcely subsiding excitement. 
This was more than the others could bear. Mrs. 
Meredith, indeed, met her visitors with her usu- 
al smiles, with hands stretched out, with all the 
air of soft and kind interest in them which bound 
her friends so close to her; the air of agitation 
about her only increased the kindness of her 
looks; but the three others were not so cour- 
ageous, They all forsook her, stealing away one 
by one. Mr. Besesford went to his library, where, 
he had so many things to think of. Cara and 
Edward, stealing away one after the other, met 
on the stairs. ‘ Will you come into the Square,” 
he said, “till it is time for my train?” The 
Square was a spot where they had played togeth- 
er when they were children. It had been avoid- 
ed by both of them without any reason given; 
now they went out and took refuge in it, where 
the little ladies and gentlemen of the Square 
were still playing. They wandered demurely un- 
der the flowery shrubs and those kind trees which 
do not despise London, their hearts beating soft- 
ly yet loud, their young lives in a tender har- 
mony. They seemed to be walking back into the 
chapter of their childhood, and to see themselves 
playing hide-and-seek among the bushes. “ You 
used to look just like that,” Edward said, point- 
ing to a pretty child in a white sun-bonnet with 
her lap full of daisies, who looked up at them 
with serious blue eyes as they passed. Cara was 
not so very much older, and yet what a world of 
youthful experience between her and this child! 
Then naturally they began to talk of what had 
happened to their knowledge, and of what might 
have happened which they did not know. 

‘“‘ And you think he really loved her?” Edward 
said, his voice at this word taking a reverential 
tone. “He must indeed—or else— But was 
he in earnest ?—he was always so full of levity 
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“He did not mean to have gone for more than 
the day. It must have been some accident. He 
would not have done any thing again to get her 
scolded! J scolded him for it before.” 

“You scolded him! I wish you would scold 
me, Cara,” said Edward, looking at her. “ You 
never talk to me as you used to talk to him. 
What bad feelings you used to rouse in my mind 
—you who are as good as an angel! hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness. I went very 
near to hating my brother. Poor Oswald! I shall 
stand by him now through thick and thin.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Cara, thankfully ig- 
noring what went before. 

“That is your doing too, like the other. Cara, 
there seems so many things that I want to say to 
you,” 

“Oh, we =ust not talk of any thing to-day, but 
how to get ‘his settled,” cried the girl, with a 
nervous shiver. ‘ What a trouble for your moth- 
er to see all thcse people to-day! I could not 
stay to help her, it seemed impossible ; but she 
—she could not be unkind to any one,” said Cara, 
with generous fervor; though indeed Mrs. Mere- 
dith, unwittingly, had strewn a few thorns in Cara’s 
pathway too. 

“Yes,” said Edward; “TI don’t think my moth- 
er is a humbug—at least—yes, she is, in the way 
of kindness. She can’t bear that any one should 
feel neglected. And yet she means it, too,” he 
added, doubtfully, looking up at the window, at 
which some of her visitors showed, for the day 
was very warm. Her friends had flooded back 
upon her, notwithstanding her recent widowhood. 
It was not like going into society, they all said. 
Society, indeed, went to her instead. To desert 
her in her troubles was not a friend’s part. The 
consequence of this doctrine was that her recep- 
tions were almost as crowded as ever, and that 
all who considered themselves her intimates were 
more punctual than ever they had been. 

“Ought we not to go?” said Cara at last, and 
they turned and came out through the dusty bushes 
once more. The Square was not lovely in itself, 
but it looked like a garden of Eden to the two, 
when they had been walking in the cool of the 
day, like Adam and Eve, thinking of each other, 
talking, with little breaks and relapses into 
thoughts which were dangerous, but very sweet, 
of other things. Now they came out again, side 
by side. As they crossed the road, Roger Bur- 
chell joined them. He had been sent for, and had 
hurried up, poor fellow! to do his duty, and look for 
his lost sister. It was not a happy errand to begin 
with, nor was it exactly happiness for him to see 
Cara, though the thought of doing so had lent 
wings to his feet. He looked at her with a face 
full of suppressed agitation, longing and yet sus- 
picious. This was not the Meredith he was afraid 
of; this was the one with whom he was rather in 
sympathy, the unfortunate one, like himself. But 
there was something in the looks of the two which 
hurt Roger and angered him, he could scarcely 
have told why. 

He addressed Edward rather roughly. “If you 
are going after them, tell me,” he said, with a 
hoarse tone in his voice, “or I will do it. There 
is no time to lose.” 

“T am waiting only for the train,” said Edward. 
It was a valid excuse enough, and poor Roger felt 
that he might have waited hours for the train 
without being amused meantime in this heavenly 
fashion. The gate of the garden was at some 
little distance from the house, close to the thor- 
oughfare which passed along the end of the 
Square. They could see along this line of road 
as they turned to go back. 

“We must go for Mr. Beresford,” Edward was 
saying. ‘“ He was to go with us first to the House.” 

Here he stopped short, open-mouthed, and the 
others stopped too, by that curious instinct which 
makes one man share in the startled sensations of 
his companion without knowing what they mean. 
They were both startled like Edward. <A carriage 
had drawn up within a little distance, and two 
people were getting out of it. Cara’s eye, follow- 
ing Edward’s, reached this little group. She ran 
forward, with a low cry. The new-comers, seeing 
nobody, occupied with themselves, advanced stead- 
ily. They came up to the corner of the Square. 
Just within that comparative stillness they too 
started and stopped, he facing the others boldly, 
with smiles on his face, she drooping, blushing, 
trembling, with her hand on his arm. 

“Oswald! for Heaven’s sake, whois this lady ?” 
cried Edward, stepping in advance. The others 
waited with equal eagerness, though they knew 
very well who she was. 

“ Edward, my good fellow, you must make much 
of her,” said Oswald. He was really moved, and 
his gay voice faltered. “ You and Cara—we want 
you and Cara to make up our happiness. This 
is my wife.” 

Though it was the public road, or, at least, the 
corner of the Square, Cara rushed forward and 
threw herself upon Agnes, who, red as a rose, 
with downcast face and eyes that could not bear 
the light, stood on her trial, as it were. Edward 
put out one hand to her and another to his broth- 
er, without saying a word. He came, unthinking, 
between Roger and his sister. 

“You and Cara.” He and Cara; nothing to 
say to the brother, who stood behind, red and 
lowering, noticed by no one, like a stranger. The 
two pairs fell together as by nature; Roger was 
the one who was left out. Is it not the very es- 
sence of all youthful story, even of all childish 
games, that some one should be left out? The 
little girl in the sun-bonnet in the Square garden 
could have produced half a dozen instances that 
there is no fun without this—from puss in the 
corner upward the situation is invariable. But 
the left-out one does not see the fun. Roger 
stood and changed into all manner of colors. He 
was not wanted. He and Agnes—he and Cara; 
for himself nobody, no companion, no notice, no 
share in it all. To take it sentimentally and sad- 
ly, and turn away in all the dignity of the neglect- 
ed, is one way; to be angry and resent is anoth- 
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er. Roger, who felt the hot blood tingling down 
to his very finger-points, chose the latter. He 
made a step forward, pushing Edward aside, even 
thrusting aside Cara, and seized his sister roughly 
by the arm. 

“What is the meaning of this all 2” he said. 
“Agnes, what do you want here? where have 
you been? My father has come up to town in 
trouble about you; my mother is ill of it at home. 
Where have you been? These people have noth- 
ing to do with you. You've got to give me an 
explanation of it—and you too, Sir!” cried Roger, 
with natural inconsistency, turning fiercely upon 
Oswald. What! this fellow, who had appropri- 
ated Cara so calmly, was he to have Agnes too? 

“Oh, Roger, don’t quarrel—don’t quarrel! I 
went home this morning. Mamma knows,” cried 
Agnes, flushed and tearful, clasping her hands. 

“And I am ready to give you every explana- 
tion,” said Oswald. ‘You have a right to it. 
We were married on Tuesday. It was no doing 
of hers. The fault is all mine. And your mother 
is satisfied. Come in with us, and you shall have 
every detail. And come, Roger, shake hands with 
me. There is no harm done, after all.” 

“Harm done!” cried the young man, in his bit- 
terness—“ harm done. Is it no harm that she has 
disgraced herself? I don’t know what greater 
harm is in the world.” 

“Oh, Roger, Roger !” 

“This has gone far enough,” said Oswald; 
“take care what you say. Agnes, my darling, 
take my arm, and come to my mother. He does 
not know what he is saying; and Ned, come 
along, you and Cara. There are a hundred things 
to tell you. I want you to hear every thing to- 
day.” 

They passed him, while he stood fuming with 
bitter rage, not on account of Agnes, though she 
was the excuse for it. She took all the guilt to 
herself, however, looking at him pitifully, appeal- 
ing to him as her husband led her to his mother’s 
door. 

“Roger, oh, Roger dear, come with us!” she 
cried. She had spoken to no one but him. 

But Roger paid no attention to Agnes. It was 
the other pair who had all his thoughts ; he seem- 
ed to be supplanted over again, to have all the 
pangs of failure to bear over again. The idea of 
Oswald’s success with Cara had become familiar 
to him, and there was a little consolation in the 
fact that Edward, like himself, was unhappy. But 
at this new change the poor young fellow ground 
his teeth. It was more than he could bear. Rage 
and anguish were in his eyes. Even Cara’s kind 
look at him, her little miute apology and depreca- 
tion of his wrath, increased it. Why should he 
go with them? What did it matter tohim? His 
sister? Oh, there were plenty of people to look 
after his sister; and why should he follow them, 
who cared so little for him? But, after a while, 
he did follow them. There is something in this 
kind of suffering which attracts the sufferer to 
the rack. He is in course of healing when he 
has the courage to turn his back upon it, and go 
firmly away. 

The whole young party went into the dining- 
room, where the Zimes which Mr. Burchell had 
grudged to Mrs. Meredith was still on the table. 
A dining-room is an oppressive place for such a 
purpose. It looks like bad interviews with fa- 
thers, when there are admonitions to be given, or 
those fearful moments when a young offender is 
detained after the others have left the cheerful 
table, to be told of his faults. Agnes went into 
the house of her husband’s mother with her heart 
in her mouth, or, at least, in her throat, leaping 
wildly, ready to sink into the ground with shame 
and terror. How would Mrs. Meredith receive 
her? Her own mother had yielded only to the 
arguments which the poor girl despised the most 
—to the details of Oswald’s income, and the set- 
tlements, about which he had already written to 
his lawyer. This mollified her-—not Agnes’s weep- 
ing explanations; and the bride’s heart was still 
sore from the pang of this forgiveness, which Os- 
wald, not caring in the least for Mrs. Burchell, 
had been quite satisfied with. He did not care 
very much for any thing except himself, she had 
already found out, and took all disapproval with 
the frankest levity of indifference, which made it 
burn all the more into the heart of Agnes. Per- 
haps it was necessary for her to have a burden 
of one kind or another. And his. mother—how 
would his mother look upon her? Would she 
set her down, as it was so natural for mothers to 
do, as the guilty party, the chief offender? Agnes 
had felt that her own mother had done this. She 
had excused Oswald. ‘ No man would ever think 
of such a thing, if he had not got encouragement.” 
Even Sister Mary Jane had said so, in a modified 
and more generous way. Was it always the poor 
girl’s, the poor wife’s, fault? Agnes shrank into 
a corner. She could not take any courage from 
Cara’s caressings, who came and hung about her, 
full of admiration and interest. 

“T was his confidante all the time,” said Cara ; 
“ but how was I to know that his Agnes was you?” 

Agnes did not get much comfort out of this; 
she was not quite sure even that she liked him 
to have had a girl confidante. Though she was 
“happy” in the ordinary sense of the word, as 
applied to brides, happy in the love of her new 
husband, and in her own love for him, yet the 


- troubles of the moment had seized hold upon her 


at their worst. She trembled for the opening of 
the door. She was almost at the limit of her 
powers of endurance. Her “ happiness” had cost 
her dear. She had got it at the sacrifice of all 
her tender prejudices, all her little weaknesses of 
sentiment. She took Roger’s angry speech for 
true, and indorsed it. However happily it might 
all turn out, though every thing should be better 
than she thought, still she would have disgraced 
herself. Nobody could be so much shocked at 
the whole business as she herself was. To every 
one who censured her she was ready to say amen. 
It may be supposed, therefore, that the feelings 
with which she awaited Oswald’s mother were 














agitating enough. If Mrs. Meredith received her 
unkindly-or coldly—and how was it possible that 
a mother could receive otherwise than coldly such 
an unexpected bride ?—it seemed to Agnes, in her 
discouragement and terror, that she must fall at 
her feet and die. 

“Go and tell my mother, Ned,” said Oswald, 
who was himself rather breathless with suspense. 
“Go, you and Cara—take Cara with you. She 
will be kinder if you go together.” 

“Was she ever unkind?” said Cara, half in- 
dignant. 

“Come all the same,” said Edward, taking her 
hand in the freedom of the moment. “If I of- 
fer to make a sacrifice to her if she will forgive 
them,” he whispered, as they went up stairs to- 
gether, “it will not be true. Cara, may I do it, 
not being true ?” 

“ Does she want to be paid for her kindness ?” 
said Cara, whispering back ; but she smiled, not- 
withstanding, not knowing what he meant, yet 
knowing quite well what he meant. They went 
into the drawing-room thus, still for the moment 
hand in hand, which Mrs. Meredith perceiving, 
turned round from her guests with a little ex- 
citement. What had they come to tell her? She 
disengaged herself from the people whom she was 
talking to, and hurried toward them, breathless. 
“Children, what is it ?” the conjunction had al- 
ready had its effect. 

“ Mother, Oswald and his wife are down stairs; 
come and speak to them—come and console 
her.” 

“His wife! Good heavens! has it gone so 
far?—and is that all?” the mother said, incon- 
sistently, in one breath. 

Edward went up close to her, and whispered in 
her ear—‘“ And I no longer think of going to In- 
dia. If that pleases you, forgive them.” 

“Traitor!” said Mrs. Meredith; “that is not 
the reason ;”’ and then, “God bless you, my dar- 
ling!” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


Ix Dr. Manntno’s recent essay in defense of 
the temporal power may be found an expression 
of the intense dislike of the Papal Church for 
republicanism, and its resolution to wage cease- 
less war against all free governments. Civil and 
religious liberty is to be put down at any cost, 
the people to be brought once more under the 
rigid control of popes and kings. Republicanism 
is antichristian, Dr. Mannine thinks, at least in 
its French form, and means only “ antagonism to 
thrones and altars.” An “antichristian and re- 
publican revolution,” he asserts, is the chief dan- 
ger of Italy, and Italian free schools he looks 
upon with a kind of horror that can never be 
expressed. The Pope, we are assured, is the 
most miserable of men, the victim 2f republican- 
ism, living, like St. Peter, upon the alms of the 
faithful. ‘The usurpation of the sovereignty of 
Rome,” he alleges, “is morally a rejection of 
God” (p. 91). The peace of Europe, he thinks, 
can never be assured until the Pope has his own 
again, and all the woes of the past six years he 
attributes to the fall of the temporal power. And 
with the menacing words of a seer who had al- 
ready set in motion the means for the accom- 
plishment of his own prediction, Dr. Mannin@ in- 
vokes destruction upon the Italian government, 
and declares, “ But for the Italian revolution 
there is no future; it is reserved for the just 
judgment of God.” 

The arguments upon which the cardinal founds 
his defense of the papal power and his condem- 
nation of all Italian freedom are so vague and 
visionary as scarcely to be said to be within the 
domain of reason. We can hardly be satisfied 
with his assurance that Rome was given to the 
popes by “the providence of God,” or that God 
has condemned the Roman people to be shot 
down forever by Chassepot rifles, or ruled by an 
oligarchy of priests. Christianity needs no such 
bulwarks of oppression, and a government such 
as was that of papal Rome had long ceased to be 
a Christian one. It was the last stronghold of 
bitter and unrelenting tyranny. Nor is it possi- 
ble to find in all Dr. Mannin@’s historical sketch 
a single trace of any Divine interference to en- 
force or to protect the right of the popes to 
Rome. They have held it by brutal force, by in- 
trigue, by gross cruelty and violence; like all 
other temporal rulers, they have been exposed to 
revolution, assassination, invasion, imprisonment, 
exile; it was as temporal princes that NaPoLEON 
I. imprisoned Pivs VI. and Pivs VIL, and it is 
against the temporal power of Pius IX. that Ital- 
ian freemen have ever protested. As temporal 
rulers the popes have often been the most infa- 
mous of European sovereigns, and to take from 
them their temporal rule would seem to be one of 
the most beneficent acts of the Italian revolution. 
Nor has the papacy ever been less exposed to 
danger or the person of the Pope been more sed- 
ulously cared for than since he was wholly de- 
prived of his authority over the people of Rome; 
never was the Papal Church more susceptible of 
reform and progress than since the fall of its 
temporal head. 

With an amusing absence of the usual arts of 
the logician, Dr. Manninc admits this happy 
change in the condition of his Church, and broad- 
ly asserts that it was never so strong, so pure, 80 
certain of victory, as in the moment of its afflic- 
tion. “What has been the effect,” he cries, 
“of all this upon the Church ? Never since the 
Church was founded was it so wide-spread as it 
1s at this hour” (p. 94), and he adds (p. 95), 
“But persecution has done us these two great 
benefits—it has so stripped and despoiled the 
Church every where, head and members, that 
there is no temptation to greed and covetousness 
now. Men do not enter the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ at this day for lands and incomes ; neither 


do they enter the priesthood for the ambition of 
rising to the courts of kings.” One would sup- 
pose that so happy a reform would satisfy the 
highest aims of even a Beckerr or a Dcnstax, 
and that if the Italian revolution had done no 
more than this, it must be looked upon as the 
real benefactor of the papal community. A 
Church without ambition, avarice, pride, is some- 
thing that even Dr. ManninG would applaud. A 
return to the simplicity of apostolic usages he 
could scarcely condemn. No prospect, it would 
seem, would more charm and entrance the true 
believer in a venerable creed. But not so Dr. 
Manninc. He is determined once more to endow 
his Church with all the wealth and authority, with 
all the corruption, ambition, and avarice, of the 
temporal rule. He will never be satisfied until the 
Pope is enthroned by Chassepot rifles over the 
murmuring people of Rome, until the wealth of 
Italy is poured into the lap of the papacy, and 
the Nessus-like robes of the temporal power 
have once more strangled the simple virtues of 
Christianity. Money, political power, a ruling 
priesthood, he thinks a necessity of his creed, 
the temporal rule a Divine appointment, and be- 
cause it has delivered his Church from “ covet- 
ousness” and “ ambition,” he invokes against free 
Italy the judgments of Heaven. 

Scarcely would it be worth while to follow the 
feeble yet violent denunciations of republicanism 
by the English cardinal, did they not represent 
the opinions of a great party in Europe and 
America. Ultramontanism on both sides of the 
ocean is pledged to destroy free institutions, and 
to revive once more a temporal and spiritual 
throne. French and Italian republicanism Dr. 
ManninG declares to be atheistic, unchristian. 
For American republicanism he might find a 
gentler name. But it is almost startling to no- 
tice that of the two great existing republics both 
have fallen, to a great degree, under the control 
of that ultramontane revival of which Dr. Man- 
ninG is the chief leader. In France the violent 
ultramontanes have seized for a moment upon 
the government. They have dispersed the re- 
publican Assembly, defied its great majority, 
suppressed republican newspapers, speakers, 
clubs, appeal to the army for aid, and menace 
with utter ruin those free institutions to which 
the French nation is so plainly attached. The 
“judgment of God” with which Dr. Mannino 
threatens the Italian government would fall with 
terrible force, had the priesthood the power, upon 
every leader of the republican school ; and as the 
curious intrigue unfolds itself in France, the cul- 
tivated world will be able to see how far the 
malice of ultramontanism may exceed that even 
of revolution. It is Italy that is menaced in the 
revolution in France, and if ultramontanism once 
more rules the French, it will rule again at Rome. 
But still more important are Dr. Mannrno’s words 
to all American republicans; and if freedom is 
so odious to the priesthood in Europe, still more 
is it hated here. Dr. Mannrnc speaks for all his 
faction ; and in every land his faction is the bit- 
terest, the most daring, the most unscrupulous 
of all. In France it waited until the happy mo- 
ment, and then, desperate and terrible, aimed its 
blow at the republic. 

It is this passion for a temporal sovereignty 
and political rule, this intense opposition to re- 
publicanism and free institutions, this dread of 
education and general cultivation, that has made 
the Roman Catholic Church the scourge and the 
chief danger of the republics of the New World, 
and it is with a deep sense of disappointment 
that every thoughtful American must discover in 
Dr. Mannine’s latest speculations no symptoms 
of a wiser and better spirit. Had the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy yielded to the course of events, 
abandoned politics in Paris and New York, thrown 
aside, as Dr. Mannrn@ claims they have done, “‘am- 
bition, secularity, covetousness, and nationalism,” 
they would have won the esteem of the pious, the 
confidence of the patriot; they would have be- 
come the real benefactors of the nations they 
have injured and the people they have labored 
too often to divide or enslave. When they in- 
voke, as Dr. ManninG has done, the judgments of 
God upon republics, they arouse a fearful spirit 
that can end only in ceaseless strife; when they 
denounce civil and religious liberty, they condemn 
the world to utter decay. And it is this extraor- 
dinary want of wisdom and humanity that has 
made the Roman Catholic political element among 
us the most dangerous to freedom, and has cov- 
ered with disasters a land in which the Roman 
Catholic Church has ever found a safe and pros- 
perous home. Thirty years ago there was little 
apparent prospect of a Roman Catholic suprem- 
acy in New York and Boston. The Irish famine 
intervened, and drove millions of Roman Catho- 
lies across the ocean to find ease and a generous 
welcome in the New World. How they have re- 
paid that kind reception and that liberal support 
it may be well to inquire. And it will be found 
that the foreign and Roman Catholic vote has 
been the source of nearly all the political evils 
that have afflicted the country and distressed the 
republic. If freedom lives to-day among us, it is 
because it has resisted successfully the acts and 
the arms of the Roman Catholic Church ; if it is 
to be maintained in the future, it will only be 
because that resistance is strengthened and made 
perpetual. Dr. Mannrve and his school have open- 
ly told us what they mean, and the war between 
ultramontanism and republicanism can only end 
in the suppression of one or the other principle. 
Nor is it the least alarming trait of our national 
condition that the foreign hierarchy hold the con- 
trol of one of our political parties, and that Ro- 
man Catholic journals in all sections of the Union 
have urged their political leaders to seize upon 
the government by violence. The example of 
France and M‘Manon may yet lead them to at- 
tempt a similar exploit in Washington or New 
York. 

From the Vatican they will receive no lessons 





of mercy ; and it is in the following terms that the 
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Pope holds up the Italian government to the hatred 
of the papal world. In his allocution he says: 
“Tt is now the seventh year since the usurpers of 
our civil power, trampling under foot every Divine 
and human right, and in violation of solemn trea- 
ties, took advantage of the misfortunes of an il- 
lustrious Catholic nation to seize by force of arms 
what remained of our provinces, and, storming 
this Holy City, filled the whole Church with sor- 
row for so great a crime.” The will of the peo- 
ple the Pontiff has no respect for, and he incites 
his followers anew to oppress and enslave the 
Romans. Such indiscretion would be worthy of 
little notice were it not the key to the politics of 
ultramontanism in every country. Compact, reso- 
lute, daring, it endangers all existing institutions. 
“Tt is a matter of notoriety,” says a writer in the 
Fortnightly Review, “that an aider or abettor of 
clerical [papal] pretensions is regarded in France 
as an enemy of France and of Frenchmen; in 
Germany, as an enemy of Germany and of Ger- 
mans; in Austria, as an enemy of Austria and 
Hungary, of both Austrians and Magyars. He 
is so regarded not by a few wild and revolution- 
ary enthusiasts who have cast away all the be- 
liefs of their childhood and all bonds connecting 
them with the past, but by a great and increasing 
majority of sober and conscientious men of all 
creeds and persuasions, who are filled with a love 
for their country,” etc. But if the clerical poli- 
tician is so dangerous to the peace of the Euro- 
pean governments, how much more so is he with 
us, who have iallen almost unconscious victims 
into the power of a political priesthood? How 
long will it be before the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in the New World discover their 
extreme peril ? Eugene Lawrence. 
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Calendar. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 2.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9%.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 2%3.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 29.—St. Michael. 
Sunday, 30.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 





A SPEECH made by the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu at the 
meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance has been 
the subject of much comment in the religious 
press. renin | to report, he said of Ameri- 
can preachers: ‘ Within the last few years there 
had been in America a great change in the taste 
for preaching. Scotland had sent over preach- 
ers who were holding the highest places, because 
they brought with them Biblical preaching. 
There was a New Englund style of preaching, 
which consisted in beginning on Monday morn- 
ing, meditating two or three days, then writing 
a beautiful thing, and when Saturday came, look- 
ing for a text, and having got a text, preaching 
it to be admired by a great many ladies and gen- 
tlemen as rich thought beautifully expressed.” 

Very naturally the comment on this is unfavor- 
able. The Christian Intelligencer says: ‘*The first 
and chief observation to be made upon this re- 
markable utterance is that it is not true.” The 

terian: ‘* We sometimes wonder that great 
and scholarly men are so destitute of ordinary 
sagacity.”” The Hxaminer and Chronicle: * We 
can explain Dr. M‘Cosu’s astounding assertions 
only on the theory that he was so carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the occasion as hardly to 
be accountable for what he said.’””’ The good 
Princeton president will most likely “‘rise and 
explain.’? No doubt there has been in America 
a style of preaching such as he describes, but it 
has not been the predominant style. The great 
preachers in all the evangelical denominations 
—BARNES, BOARDMAN, FULLER, the TyNG@s, the 
ALEXANDERS, DURBIN, OLIN, SIMPSON — have 
been pre-eminently Scriptural. Dr. M‘Cosu has 
fallen into the common mistake of taking a part 
for the whole. 





It is now proposed to hold the next Interna- 
tional Conference of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations at Paris, during the Exposition of 
eae not in Brussels, as originally deter- 
mined. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has again des- 
ignated St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, as a 
day of intercession for missions. Its general 
observance in the churches of the Anglican 
communion is recommended by him. ‘It will 
greatly add,” says the archbishop, ‘to the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, as well as strengthen 
our unity in Christ, if our brethren throughout 
the world will unite in prayer with us.’’ 





At the session of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, which opened in Bristol July 25, the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Pore was elected President. The 
reports of the Committees of Review, which meet 
in advance of the Conference, show general 
prosperity during the year. The total number 
of Wesleyan day schools is 872; scholars, 175,933; 
total income, £184,589, of which £76,931 were 
derived from government grants. The Wesley- 
ans sustain also two training colleges for teach- 
ers. The number of Sunday-schools is 6095, with 
742,419 scholars. The net amount expended 
during the year for chapel erection and the pay- 
ment of chapel debts was £277,862; 512 loans 
are now in operation for the aid of chapels. 
The capital of the relief loan fund is £42,095 ; 
of the erections loan fund, £42,519. The Wes- 
leyan financial system is a marvel of sagacity 
and good administration. 





The English Church Congress meets at Croy- 
don October 9-12. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is expected to preside. Professor Ligut- 
FOOT will preach the opening and the Rev. Canon 
FARRAR the closing sermon. Speakers are di- 
vided into a twenty-minute and a fifteen-minute 
class. Two of the topics announced occupy the 
thoughts of English Churchmen just now more 
than all others—* The best means of promoting 
united action and mutual toleration between 
different schools of thought within the Church,” 





and ‘The re-adjustments, if any, desirable in 
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the relations between the Church and the state.” 
Among the speakers anuounced for the last 
theme are the Dean of Westminster, Canons 
GreGory and Rye, Earl NELSON, and Mr. WAL- 
TER, the proprietor of the London Times. 





The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, whose financial year closes in 
September, is likely to meet all expenditures 
from the current receipts. For the first ten 
months the donations were less by $21,487 than 
in the same period of last year, but the legacies 
have been larger. The next meeting of the 
Board will be held in Providence. 





The sum of £150,000 has been collected for 
the French Votive Church on the heights of 
Montmartre. The foundation was laid on the 
16th of June, 1876, the day of the dedication of 
the Catholic world to the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart. Great difficulty has been experienced in 
making the ground on Montmartre sufticiently 
firm for so large a structure. 





The “lecturers extraordinary’? at Andover 
Theological Seminary during the coming year 
will be Dr. A. C. THompson, on * Foreign Mis- 
sions,’’ Dr. H. M. Dexter, on the ‘ History of 
Congregationalism,”’ and Dr. A. H. Clapp, on 
**Home Missions.” Dr. THompson is now in 
Europe studying the history ofthe great Con- 
tinental missionary societies, Dr. DexTeR has 
spent a year in England investigating the origin 
of the Congregational system there, and Dr. 
Cuapp is the well-known secretary of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. 





Sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
project of Catholic colonization in the interior 
of the country now in process of execution. 
The design is to make the colonies agricultural. 
The Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, North 
Carolina, other States of the South, and Cali- 
fornia have all been urged as suitable for the 
location of Catholic immigrants. There is a 
settlement in Nebraska established by General 
O’ NEILL, and another in Swift County, Minne- 
sota, known as Bishop IRELAND’s. In the last- 
named there are reported to be. 300 Catholic 
families. To draw the Catholics from the great 
cities and make them land-owners would be a 
great improvement of their condition—and no 
little relief to the cities. 





The women of Cleveland carry on their Chris- 
tian temperance work largely under the form of 
“Friendly Inns.’’ They have now three inns, 
all on the eastern side of the Cuyahoga River. 
Each has connected with it a chapel, reading- 
room, sleeping-rooms, and a restaurant. It may 
be well to note also, as a sign of progress, that 
the London Spectator advocates the establishment 
of “‘ coffee taverns”’ for the working classes, aud 
their management on purely commercial princi- 
ples. ‘It is,’’ says this paper, * but seventeen 
years since JostaH Hunt placed his two cocoa- 
houses at either end of the Almonbury Tunnel, 
and the kindly Friends were led by his success 
to open their little shops at Bristol. Since then, 
and especially within the last two years, the 
movement has grown, till now there is scarcely 
a considerable town in England but has its own 
coffee tavern or cocoa-house. Here, in London, 
the movement is fairly active, and half a dozen 
flourishing taverns have been opened in as many 
mouths.” 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


In the House of Peers, during the examination of 
the magistrates touching the particulars of the Por- 
teous mob in 1736, the Duke of Newcastle having ask- 
ed the provost with what kind of sliot the town guard, 
commanded by Porteous, had loaded their muskets, 
received the unexpected reply: “On, just sic as ane 
shoots dukes an’ fools wi’.” The answer was consid- 
ered a8 a contempt of the House of Lords, and the 
poor provost would have suffered from misconception 
of his oi8, had not the Duke of Argyle—who must 
have en exceedingly amused—explained that the 
worthy magistrate’s expression, when rendered into 
English, meant to describe the shot used for ducks and 
water-fowL 





“ Mr. Blank appointed a foreign minister, eh ?” re- 
marked old Mra. C——, as she glanced up from the pa- 
per she was reading. ‘ Why, he’s no minister. He's 
only a lawyer; and they do say that he can swear like 
a pirate ;” and she stopped reading to meditate upon 
the degeneracy of the pulpit. 





If you think you are too tall, marry an extravagant 
woman, and you will soon find yourself short enough. 





An old bachelor says that the talk of women is usual- 
ly about men ; even their laugh is but “‘ He! he! he!” 





“*T should have no objection to my wife's reigning,” 
said an affectionate husband, “if it were not the fact 
that when she reigns she is so apt to storm also.” 

inane asia 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath;” yet a man 
caught by his wife dealing soft answers to a pretty 
widow next door, says he can show scars to prove that 
the proverb didn’t work well in his case. 








LIFE’S LETTERS. 
BY A VICTIM OF IMPEOUNIOSITY, 


Out on Cadmus and his letters! 
Life is hateful through his pains, 

Men are held in airy fetters, 
Bound in alphabetic chains. 


Childhood's hours are gay and sprightly, 
While we wander glad and free, 

But how changed is all when tightly 
Captive held by A B C! 


Then, again, when man is mated, 
What a joy this world would be, 
If it were not dominated 
By the curee of LS D! 


So throughout, with power Titanic, 
Letters all our days pursue; 
But the worst and most tyrannic 
Is the hateful I O U. 
<cuneaiemementiee 
People learn wisdom by experience. A man never 
wakes up his second baby to see it laugh. 








Cunrovs Statistios.--A woman loses one-tenth of 
her life in looking tor her thimble. . 





Dirrerent Ways OF putting 17.—This is the scien- 
tific way: “If a man falls asleep in the sitting posture 
with his mouth open, his jaw drops; the tongue not 
being in contact with the hard palate, the suctorial 
space is obliterated ; the soft palate no longer adheres 
to the roof of the tongue ; and, if respiration be car- 
ried on through the mouth, the muscular curtain be~ 
gins to vibrate.” And this is the popular form: “It 
a man doesn’t keep his mouth shut wheu asleep, he will 





snore,” 
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THE GREAT BLACKVILLE REGATTA—GRAND SPURT AT THE FINISH.—[Drawn sy Sot Evtings, Jun.) 
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SWEETEST PEACHES. 
“O Pracurs! brown and gold and rosy red, 
Upon celestial dews and sunshine fed, 
Where shall I find you fairest 7— 
Piled up with purple plums and white, sweet grapes 
In frosted silver bowls of antique shapes, 
Half hid by flowers the rarest ?” 


“Nay, in some garden, old and warm and sweet, 

Where breath of flowers and smell of ripe fruits meet, 
And leaves are colored rarest: 

. There, through the hot and eager afternoons, 

And through the patient nights and dewy moons, 
Peaches are freshest, fairest.” . 


“© sweet, ripe, scented Peaches! Creamy pink, 


And filled with juices that the gods might drink, 
Where shall I find you sweetest ?— 

Where Beauty feasts with Wit, and Love and Song 

Speed the gay hours with dancing feet along 


i 
To time the gayest, fleetest ?” 
‘* No, for the Peaches’ rich sweet mystery 
Only one other lip should taste with thee; 

So, in the autumn weather, 
Seek with the One Beloved some garden place, 
And, bappy in her beauty and her grace, 

Eat Peaches there together.” 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


Avtuor or “TAKEN aT THE FLoop,” “Deap MEN'’s 
Suogs,” “ Josnva Hacearn’s DavGutss,” 
“Weavers anp WErt,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


Beatrix went back to her room, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dulcimer and Bella Scratchell. In going 
through the iow, dimly lighted hall she passed a 
group of figures standing close together near the 
foot of the staircase. The Vicar, Mr. Namby, 
and one other, a taller figure than either of the 
two, a man standing with half-averted face, listen- 
ing to some remark of Mr. Dulcimer’s. Toward 
this one whose face was hidden Beatrix looked 
intently ; but there was no time for more than that 
one earnest look, for Mrs. Dulcimer’s supporting 
arm was round her, and Bella was on the other 
side. Between these sympathizers she was led 
up the shallow old stairs to the familiar corridor 
which had to-night so awful and even unknown 
an air. Death lay yonder in the bed-chamber 
where the coroner and his jury had gone in silent- 
ly half an hour ago to look upon the marble form 
that had so Jately been master and owner of all 
things at the Water House. In the place of that 
stern ruler there was now only the lifeless clay. A 
dreadful blankness and emptiness had descended 
upon the house, so quiet, so lifeless heretofore, 
but now pervaded with the one idea of death. 

Beatrix shivered as she passed the door of the 
room where her dead father was lying. Mrs. Dul- 
cimer perceived that shuddering recoil, and again 
suggested that her sweet Beatrix should come to 
the Vicarage. But again Beatrix was firm. 

“Do you think I am frightened at the thought 
of death 2” she asked, bitterly. “ My father’s life 
was a living death—to me. He is no further re- 
moved from me now than he was yesterday.” 

My dear child; if I could stay with you here 
I would not so much mind,” said Mrs. Dulcimer ; 
“but I shall be obliged to go back to the Vicarage 


almost immediately. There is Clement’s tea. He 
would not think of sitting down to tea without me 
if he were ever so hungry. And then later in the 
evening there will be the carol singers. We al- 
ways give them cake and hot elder wine. So you 
see, iy love, I shall be obliged to go.” 


Beatrix gave a weary sigh. 

“Indeed, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, I shall be better 
alone,” she said. “Iam grateful for your kind- 
ness, but I would rather be alone. I do not want 
even Bella, and I am sure it is cruel to keep her 
in this melancholy house. Do go home, Bella, or 
go to the Vicarage with Mrs. Dulcimer and hear 
the carols.” 

‘“ Beatrix, how can you suppose that I would 
leave you!” exclaimed Bella; and again Beatrix 
sighed wearily. It would have been an infinite 
relief to her to be quite alone. She had recognized 
Cyril in that little group in the hall, and he had 
let her pass without one word of consolation, with- 
out one pitying Jook. He must have known that 
she was passing, she told herself, and he had kept 
his face averted, he had stood coldly by and made 
no sign of sympathy or kindly feeling. 

Mrs. Dulcimer tied her bonnet strings, kissed 

seatrix repeatedly, promised to come and see 


her directly after morning service next day, and 
then hurried off to superintend the Vicar’s sub- 


stantial evening meal. 

“ T shouldn't be surprised if Kenrick was to pop 
in upon us to-night,” she said, as she was going 
away. “He promised to spend Christmas with us.” 

Beatrix gave a little start at Kenrick’s name. 
He was so near Cyril in her mind, and just now 
she was deeply moved by Cyril’s strange coldness. 

Mrs. Duleimer saw her startled look, and had 
an inward movement of triumph. Here was one 
of her good-natured schemes assuredly about to 
Kenrick had evidently made an impres- 
sion upon Beatrix; and death had made Beatrix 
mistress of a splendid fortune. 

“I only hope that foolish boy will remember 
his engagement to eat his Christmas dinner with 
thought the Vicar’s wife, as she trudged 
sturdily homeward with her petticoats held well 
out of the mud, and her country-made boots de- 
fying the sloshy road. ‘ 

When Mrs. Dulcimer had gone, the two girls sat 
at opposite sides of the hearth, very much as 
they had been seated the night before, only there 
was no pretense of reading to-night. Beatrix 


prosper. 


us,” 


sat looking idly at the fire, with great melancholy 
eyes ; Bella watched her, ready to offer any scrap 
of consolation which might suggest itself. 








“Tt seems painfully clear that my father com- 
mitted suicide,” Beatrix said, at the end of a long 
reverie. 

“Oh, I hope not,” exclaimed Bella, piously. 
“We must not think that, dear. He may have 
taken an overdose of laudanum.” 

“Yes, if he had been in the habit of taking 
laudanum. But he was not.” 

“ How can you know that? Poor Mr. Harefield 
was so reserved. He lived so much apart from 
you.” 

“But if he had taken laudanum habitually 
somebody would have known of it. Peacock, for 
instance, who always waited upon him. No, 
Bella, there was something in that Italian’s visit. 
I believe my father poisoned himself.” 

“ But why?” 

“For the last ten years his life has been one 
long regret. Yes. Iam sure of thatnow. His 
coldness and unkindness to me were the growth 
of despair. He told me that he had closed his 
heart against all human affection ten years ago. 
That was the time of my mother’s death. And 
last night those long years of grief culminated in 
a paroxysm of despair; and in a rash moment— 
a moment in which he was not responsible for 
his actions—he threw away his life.” 

“ But how did he come by the poison ?” asked 
Bella. ‘“ He must have obtained the poison some- 
how. That would be a deliberate act—just as 
deliberate as yours when you went into six differ- 
ent chemists’ shops.” 

“Why do you look at me like that, Bella?” 
inquired Beatrix, struck by something curious in 
the other’s intent gaze. ‘Do you suppose that 
I did not tell the truth about the laudanum I 
bought at Great Yafford ?” 

“T know you told the truth. I was with you 
in the pony carriage, you know. Don’t you re- 
member my asking the meaning of all those little 
packages? I was only thinking, just now, that 
had I been you, I don’t think I should have told 
about that laudanum.” 

“Why not? There was no harm in my buying 
it. I had as much right to buy that as any other 
medicine.” 

“Of course, dear. 
told about it.” 

“Why, in goodness’ name ?” 

“ Because it might make a bad impression upon 
some people—people who don’t know you as your 
friends know you. People who think that you 
and your father lived unhappily together. It 
might put curious ideas into their heads.” 

“ Bella, what do you mean?” cried Beatrix, 
starting up from her chair. “Do you mean that 
there is any creature on this earth so vile in mind 
and heart as to be capable of believing that I 
poisoned my father ?” 

“My dear Beatrix, there are people wicked 
enough to be ready to believe any thing evil of 
those who are richer than themselves.” 

“T am sorry such a hideous suggestion should 
come from you, Bella,” said Beatrix, coldly. 

Bella saw that she had gone a little too far, 
and knelt down by her dear Beatrix’s chair, and 
tried to soothe the irritation her suggestions had 
caused. Beatrix’s wounded feeling was not easily 
appeased. 

“Tf such a thing can enter into the mind of 
my earliest friend—my old playfellow—what 
measure of evil am I to expect from strangers ?” 
she said. 

“My dearest Beatrix, have I been speaking of 
my own thoughts? I only said I was sorry you 
= those unfortunate purchases at Yaf- 
ord.” 

“T shall never be sorry for having spoken the 
truth.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer had her wish gratified. At the 
gate of the Vicarage a large and blundering vehicle 
loomed upon her through the rainy darkness. It 
was one of the Great Yafford flies, a cumbrous 
conveyance of wood, iron, and mouldy leather, 
which Mr. Bollen, of the George, innkeeper and 
postmaster, facetiously called a landau. 

“Have you brought any one from the town ?” 
asked Mrs. Dulcimer. : 

“Yes, mum; I’ve bringed a gen’leman from 
t’ steation.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer went into the house delighted. 
She forgot the awfulness of things at the Water 
House, forgot every thing but this propitious ar- 
rival of Sir Kenrick. 

“My dear Kenrick,” she exclaimed, making a 
friendly rush at the newly arrived guest as he 
stood in the hall talking to the Vicar, “ how good 
of you to remember your promise !” 

“‘My dear Mrs. Dulcimer, do you suppose there 
is any house in which I would sooner spend my 
Christmas than in this? But what terrible news 
this is about Mr. Harefield.” 

“Is it not awful? Poor Beatrix, without a 
relative, and with hardly a friend except Clement 
and myself. With her great wealth, too—for 
now she is mistress of every thing.” 

“There is no one else, I suppose, to whom Mr. 
Harefield can have left his estates ?” 

“Not a creature. He lived like a hermit, and 
Beatrix is his only child. It is a great fortune for 
a girl to be mistress of.” 

“Is it really so large a fortune?” inquired 
Kenrick, in a conversational tone, taking off his 
coat and wraps. 

“Immense. Mr. Harefield’s mother was old 
Mr. Pynsent’s only daughter, and a great heiress. 
There is the Lincolnshire property. I have heard 
Mr. Scratchell say that it brings in more than the 
Yorkshire estate.” 

“Tn round numbers, Beatrix will have something 
like ten thousand a year,” said the Vicar, rather 
impatiently. “A great deal too much money for 
any young woman, and likely to be a burden 
instead of a blessing.” 

“Not if she marries an honorable man, Clem- 
ent,” remonstrated Mrs. Dulcimer. “ All depends 
upon how she marries, She ought to marry some 
one who can give her position. She does not 
want a rich husband.” 


But still I am sorry you 





Mr. Dulcimer sighed. 

“Tf our English Church had what it ought to 
have, educational establishments for women, I 
should recommend Beatrix to avoid the rocks and 
shoals of matrimony, and bestow her wealth upon 
such an institution. She could live happily as 
the foundress and superior of a Protestant con- 
vent, like Madame De Maintenon at St. Cyr.” 

“With this difference,” said Sir Kenrick. 
“Madame De Maintenon was an old woman, and 
had had two husbands.” 

“ But her only period of happiness was at St. 
Cyr.” 

"““So she said; yet she intrigued considerably 
to be Queen of France, @ la main gauche.” 

“Clement!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, looking 
the image of horror. ‘“ The word convent makes 
me shudder. When a Protestant clergyman talks 
approvingly of convents, people may well say we 
are drifting toward Rome.” 

“ Please, mum, the fowls are getting as cold as 
ice,” said Rebecca at the door of the dining-room. 
“Do let me take your bonnet and shawl, mum.” 

They all went in, Mrs. Dulcimer having removed 
her wraps and shaken out her frillings hastily. 
The dining table looked the picture of comfort, 
with its composite meal, half tea, half supper, a 
pair of fowls roasted to what Rebecca called “a 
turn,” a dish of Yorkshire ham, a cold sirloin and 
a winter salad, made as only Rebecca, taught by 
the Vicar himself, could make salads. Kenrick 
had a fine appetite after his long, damp journey 
from the south. 

All tea-time the talk was of Mr. Harefield and 
Beatrix. The Vicar had been in the little group 
of listeners standing by the door of the Water 
House dining-room, and had heard the whole of 
the coroner’s inquiry. 

“That poor girl ought to have somebody to 
watch the proceedings on her behalf,” said Mr. 
Dulcimer. “I shall go over to Great Yafford on 
Wednesday and see Mivers. He is about the 
cleverest lawyer in the town.” 

“Mr. Scratchell would surely protect Beatrix’s 
interests,” suggested Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“Mr. Scratchell is very good as a collector of 
rents, but I do not give him credit for being ex- 
actly the man for a critical position.” 

“What do you mean by a critical position, 
Clement ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“T mean that Beatrix’s position is a very crit- 
ical one. Her admission that she bought lau- 
danum at six different shops within one week 
of her father’s death by that poison, is calculated 
to raise very painful suspicions in the minds of 
those who do not know the girl’s nature as well 
as you and I do.” 

“Oh, Clement, how dreadful!” 

“ To protect her against such suspicion she must 
have a clever lawyer at her back. Mr. Harefield 
must have got the laudanum that killed him some- 
where or other. The mode and manner of his 
getting it ought to be found out before this day 
week.” 

“Tt must be found out!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. “Kenrick, you will help this poor ill-used 
girl, will younot? Your chivalry will be aroused 
in her defense.” 

“T am sure if I can be of any use—” faltered 
Kenrick. 

“ You can’t,” said the Vicar. “ A clever lawyer 
will be of use—and no one else. I shall write to 
Mivers directly after tea.” 

“Has Miss Harefield any idea that the admis- 
sion she made about the laudanum may be dan- 
gerous ?” inquired Kenrick. 

“Not the slightest. Poor girl, she is simply 
dazed—that is the word—dazed! She did not 
even want me to stay with her. She did not care 
whether I staid or went away. Her brain is in 
a state of stupor.” 

“It was very lucky for her that she did make 
that statement about her purchase of the lauda- 
num,” said the Vicar. 

“ But why, if the admission was likely to do 
her harm ?” asked Kenrick. 

“Because to have concealed the fact would 
have done her more harm. The chemists from 
whom she bought the stuff would have talked 
about it.” 

“Of course,” assented Mrs. Dulcimer, “ every 
thing is talked about in Great Yafford. Though 
it is such a large town, it is almost as bad as a 
village for gossip.” 

Not at the Vicarage only, but at every tea ta- 
ble in Little Yafford, the inquest at the Water 
House was the only theme for conversation. 
Though very few people save those actually con- 
cerned had crossed the threshold of the house 
during the inquiry, yet every body seemed to know 
all about it. They knew what the butler had said, 
what Mr. Namby had said, what Beatrix and Bella 
had said ; how each and every witness had look- 
ed; and the different degrees of emotion with which 
each particular witness had given his or her evi- 
dence. Opinions at present were distinguished 
by their vagueness. There was a general idea 
that Mr. Harefield’s death was a very mysterious 
affair; that a great deal more would come out at 
the next inquiry; that the butler and Bella Scratch- 
ell were both keeping back a great deal ; that Bea- 
trix and her father had lived much more unhappily 
together than any body had hitherto suspected ; 
that Beatrix, being of Italian origin on the moth- 
er’s side, was likely to do strange things. In sup- 
port of which sweeping conclusion the better in- 
formed gossips cited the examples of Lucretia 
Borgia, Beatrice Cenci, and a young woman chris- 
tened Bianca, whose surname nobody was able to 
remember. 

Late in the evening Cyril Culverhouse came to 
the Vicarage. He had promised to be there to 
hear the carol singers, in whom, as his own schol- 
ars, he was bound to be interested. He was look- 
ing pale and worried, and Mrs. Dulcimer immedi- 
ately suggested a tumbler of Rebecca’s port-wine 
negus, a restorative which the curate obstinately 
refused. : 

“Tam a little anxious about your friend Miss 
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Harefield,” he said. “TI have written to a London 
lawyer to come down here immediately and pro- 
tect her interests.” 

“ And I have written to Mr. Mivers of Great 
Yafford,” said the Vicar. ‘“ She ought to be well 
looked after between us.” J 

“You were with her after the inquest, Mrs, 
Dulcimer,” said Cyril. ‘ How did she seem »” 

“Dazed,” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, exactly as 
she had exclaimed before. “There is no oth. 
er word for it. She reminded me of a sleep- 
walker.” * 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
GLOOMY DAYS. . 


Mrs. Dutcmer called at the Water House after 
the morning service on Christmas-day. She found 
Beatrix alone, and very quiet, disinclined to talk 
of her grief, or indeed to talk about any subject 
whatever. Bella had gone to assist at the early 
dinner at the Park, or, in other words, to see that 
the juvenile Pipers did not gorge themselves with 
turkey and pudding. 

“ You ought not to have let Bella leave you, my 
love,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “It is dreadful for 
you to be alone.” 

“Dear Mrs. Dulcimer, Bella can not do me any 
good. She can not bring my father back to life, 
or explain the awful mystery of his death. I in- 
sisted upon her going to the Park to-day. I am 
really better alone.” 

“My poor Beatrix, I can not understand you.” 

“Am_I so eccentric in liking to sit by my fire- 
side quietly and suffer in silence ?” asked Beatrix, 
with a wintry smile. “I should have thought any 
one would have preferred that to being the object 
of perpetual consolation.” 

This was a strong-minded view of the case which 
Mrs. Dulcimer could by no means understand. It 
seemed to remove Beatrix further away from her. 
But then she had always been able to get on bet- 
ter with Bella than Beatrix. 

“You are not without friends, Beatrix, and ad- 
visers in this hour of trouble,” she said, encour- 
agingly. And then she told Beatrix about the 
two lawyers to whom the Vicar and his curate 
had written. 

“ Strange, was it not, that Cyril and my husband 
should both think of the same thing ?” 

“Very strange,” said Beatrix, deeply thoughtful. 

“You see, my dear, the important question is, 
where did your father get the laudanum ?” 

“Oh, I think I know that,” answered Beatrix. 

“You know, and did not tell the coroner! How 
very foolish.” 

“T did not think of it yesterday. I could think 
of nothing. I felt as if I had lost myself in some 
hideous dream. But this morning, in my moth- 
er’s room—-I am free to go into my mother’s room 
now—the idea occurred to me. It must have been 
there my poor father found the laudanum.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Mrs. Dulci- 
mer, eagerly. 

Beatrix described her former visit to her moth- 
er’s room, and how she had found a medicine 
chest there, and in the medicine chest a bottle 
half full of laudanum. 

“T looked at the bottle this morning,” she said, 
“and it was empty.” 

“ And your father was found lying dead in that 
room? Nothing can be clearer,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dulcimer. “The coroner ought to be communi- 
cated with immediately. How glad Clement will’ 
be! This will stop people’s mouths.” 

“What people ?” asked Beatrix. 

“Those horrid people who are always ready to 
think the worst of their neighbors. I shall go 
back to the Vicarage at once. Clement ought to 
know without a moment’s delay. How I wish 
you could eat your Christmas dinner with us, poor 
child. Kenrick has come back, looking so hand- 
some, and so full of Culverhouse Castle. What 
a noble old place it must be, and what a pity he 
can not afford to live in it!” 

Beatrix did not hear a word about Culver- 
house Castle. 

“Cyril will be with you too, I suppose ?” she 
said, presently. 

“No; it’s extremely tiresome. Poor Cyril has 
one of his bad headaches, and says his only chance 
of getting through his evening duty is to keep 
quietly at home between the services. I feel 
quite annoyed. We have such a superb turkey. 
Rebecca chose it at Moyle’s farm six weeks ago. 
It was a great fierce creature, and flew at her like 
a tiger when she went into the poultry-yard. Well, 
good-by, dear. Pray keep up your spirits. Clem- 
ent will be so glad to know about the lauda- 
num.” 

Beatrix sat alone till the twilight gathered round 
her, thinking of Cyril. To-day, for the first time, 
she thought of her own position, which was as- 
suredly a horrible one. But she contemplated it 
without a shadow of fear. _ Bella’s speech yester- 
day, Mrs. Dulcimer’s hints to-day, had shown her 
that, in their minds at least, it seemed possible 
that people might suspect her of being her father’s 
murderer, There were people who would think 
that she, to whom crime seemed as far off as the 
stars, had blossomed all at once into the most 
deliberate and vilest of criminals. Could this 
really be so? Where there people capable ot 
believing such a thing? Why was not Cyril near 
her in this hour of doubt and trouble? Mrs. Dul- 
cimer came with her good-natured attempts at 
consolation, but he, her natural consoler, held him- 
self aloof now when there was no one to bar the 
door against him. Was it delicacy that kept him 
away? Yes, possibly. He might consider it an 
outrage against that silent master of the house 
to cross his threshold unbidden. : ¥ 

“ By-and-by, after the funeral, he will come, 
she thought. 

He had eritered the house yesterday as one of 
the public, She had seen him in the hall, but he 
had either not seen her, or had not chosen to rec- 
ognize her, These things were bitter to her, but 
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she fancied there must be some wise meaning in 
his conduct which she could not fathom. 

“ But he might, at least, have written to me,” 
she thought, piteously. 

Bella came home from the Park by-and-by, full 
of the history of her day, trying to change the 
current of Beatrix’s thoughts by talking briskly 
of all that had happened in the Piper ménage. 
Mr. Piper had been wonderfully kind, and had in- 
sisted upon the brougham being brought out to 
take her back to the Water House. 

“J have no doubt the coachman and page hate 
me for bringing them out this damp evening,” 
said Bella, “ but Mr. Piper would not let me come 
any other way. ‘ What’s the use of having a lot 
of ’osses eating their ’eads off, and a lot of idle 
fellers standing about chewing straw?’ he said. 
‘Jt ll do ’em all good to ’ave a turn.’” 

“How was poor Mrs. Piper?” Beatrix asked, 
languidly. 

“Not any better. She had to dine in her own 
room. It was dreadful to see all those children 
stuffing turkey and pudding and mince-pies, and 
making themselves spectacles of gluttony at des- 
sert, without a thought of their poor mother, whose 
last Christmas-day was passing by—for I really 
don’t think Mrs. Piper can live to see another 
Christmas.” 

“Then you dined alone with Mr. Piper and the 
children ?” inquired Beatrix, in the same listless 
tone. 

“Not quite alone. Miss Coyney was there.” 

Miss Coyney was a maiden lady of intense gen- 
tility, who possessed a small annuity—bestowed 
on her by the head of the house of Coyney, which 
was supposed to be a family of distinction—and 
who inhabited one of the prettiest cottages in 
Little Yafford, a rustic bower with white plastered 
walls, a porch of green trellis-work, curtained with 
clematis and woodbine, and a bandboxical neat- 
ness within and without. The cottage was so 
small that a single friend dropping in to tea filled 
it to overflowing, insomuch that the small serv- 
ant could hardly turn the corner of the parlor 
door with the tea-tray. This smallness Miss Coy- 
ney found economical. She visited a great deal 
in Little Yafford, and was not called upon to 
exercise any hospitality in return. 

“With my poor little place it would be ridicu- 
lous to talk about giving parties,” she used to say ; 
“but if my friends will drop in upon me any 
afternoon they will always find a good cup of tea.” 

Thus Miss Coyney contrived to ery quits with 
the best people in Yafford at the cost of a cup of 
tea. Even Mrs. Dulcimer—who prided herself 
upon the superiority of her tea—confessed that 
Miss Coyney excelled as a tea-maker, and would 
condescend to drop in at the cottage once in a way, 
on a hot summer afternoon when the roads were 
ankle-deep in dust and seemed longer than usual. 
Miss Coyney had not only tea to offer for the re- 
freshment of the body, but she generally had some 
scrap of news for the entertainment of her visit- 
or’s mind. She was a wonderful woman in this 
way, and seemed always to be the first to know 
every thing that occurred in Little Yafford. 

“Oh, Miss Coyney was there, was she ?” said 
Beatrix. 

“Yes. She has been at the Park a good deal 
since the beginning of Mrs. Piper’s illness. She 
goes to sit with poor Mrs. Piper almost every 
afternoon, and they talk of the wickedness of 
servants, Miss Coyney’s father kept seven serv- 
ants—four in-door and three out-door. I have 
heard her describe them all again and again. 
They seem to have been models ; but Miss Coyney 
said they belonged to a race that has disappear- 
ed off the face of the earth—like the Drift peo- 
ple, or the poor Swiss creatures who lived in the 
lakes. You may imagine how lively it is to hear 
Miss Coyney and Mrs. Piper bewailing the in- 
iquities of the present race.” 

“Did Miss Coyney speak about my father—or 
me?” asked Beatrix, with an anxious look. 

She remembered meeting Miss Coyney at the 
Vicarage two or three times, and she had a vague 
notion that if this lady had assisted at a memor- 
able scene when the sinless among the crowd were 
bidden to cast the first stone, she would assuredly 
have been ready with her pebble. 

Bella looked embarrassed at the question. 

“She did talk a little,” she faltered. “ Mr. 
Piper and Miss Coyney. You know how vulgar 
and coarse he is—and I’m afraid she is not so 
good-natured as she pretends to be. But you 
must not be unhappy about any thing such peo- 
ple can say.” 

“Do you think I am going to make myself un- 
happy about it? Do you suppose I care what 
such people say, or think of me?” exclaimed 
Beatrix, irritably. 

“You must not imagine that they said any 
thing very bad, dear,” said Bella, soothingly. 

“T shall not imagine any thing about them; 
their remarks are perfectly indifferent to me.” 

“Of course, dear. What need you care what 
any body says—or thinks—with your fortune ? 
You can look down upon the world.” 

“With my fortune!” echoed Beatrix, scornful- 
ly. “I donot know whether I have sixpence be- 
longing to me in this world, and I do not very 
much care. Indeed, I think I would just as soon 
be without fortune. I should find out what the 
world was like then.” 

“Ah!” sighed Bella; “ you would see it ‘ the 
Seamy side without.’ It is a very rough world on 
the wrong side, I assure you.” ° 

Beatrix did not answer. She was wondering 
how it would be if her father had left his estates 
away from her. If she were to find herself stand- 
ing in the bleak, hard world, penniless as the beg- 
gar-toaid chosen by King Cophetua! Would Cyr- 
il, her king, in her mind the one pre-eminent man 
upon earth—would he, the true and noble lover, 
heedless of fortune, descend from his high estate 
to win her? She could not doubt that it would 
be so, Wealth or poverty ‘ould make no differ- 
ence in him. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Denver Rocky Mountain News, of August 
1, announces the arrival there on the previous 
evening of the distinguished party of natural- 
ists now visiting Colorado and the West in com- 
pany with Professor HaypEN. These, as already 
noted in our columns, are Sir J. D. Hooker, the 
first of living botanists, and director of the Kew 
Gardens in London, General StacueEy, and Pro- 
fessors Asa Gray and Josepu Lerpy. Dr. R. 
H. Lamporn, of Philadelphia, accompanies them 
for the purpose of securing facilities of travel- 
ling in Colorado, 





Brief mention has béen made in the papers of 
the examinations made by Lieutenant Wyse in 
reference to the Darien Canal. This is a French 
undertaking, under the charge of Lieutenant 
Wrsz, assisted by Lieutenant Rfcivs, Captain 
Bixi0, and a number of experts. The party 
reached Panama on the 3d of December, 1876, 
and, accompanied by M. A1zpurRU, the President 
of the State, they commenced their labors at 
Chopigana, on the Gulf of San Miguel, which 
they found to be a fine harbor. They have re- 
cently completed their survey, but the details 
have not been published. It is understood, 
however, that the canal will be 143 miles in 
length, of which the forty-six miles of the 
Atrato and forty-three of the Tuyra can be ren- 
dered navigable at small expense. The height 
of the waters will be at the head of the Tibule, 
and does not exceed 230 feet. At this point, 
according to Dr. Maack, the geologist of the 
American expedition (his opinion being indorsed 
by the geologist of the Wyse expedition), the 
two oceans formerly communicated, and were 
separated by an upheaval in the tertiary period. 





The death is announced in June last of Mr. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, at the age of seventy-five. He 
was best known in the department of chemistry 
and mineralogy, and published several works of 
more or less value. He was also editor of the 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 


The capture of white whales in the St. Law- 
rence for aquaria has become quite a business, 
the principal demand being from the aquarium 
at Cincinnati, and that at New York (at Thirty- 
fifth Street and Broadway) and its branch at 
Coney Island. So far, the city establishments 
have not been successful in securing and retain- 
ing these animals, four having died either on 
their way or soon after their arrival. Two, how- 
ever, at Coney Island are reported as being in 
excellent health, fat, lively, and vigorous. These 
are fed entirely upon small eels. 








An important addition to the organization of 
the WooprvrF scientitic expedition has lately 
been made by the establishment of a corps of 
cadets for the voyage, as distinguished from the 
students. These will have the same educational 
advantages and facilities, if they desire them, as 
the students, will sleep in hammocks, and be pro- 
vided with rations equal to those furnished to 
the United States cadets af the Military Acad- 
emy. A uniform and undress clothing of suita- 
ble character will be furnished by the manage- 
ment to each cadet free of cost, and he will be 
allowed to bring 200 pounds of baggage. The 
fee for cadets will be $2500 for the two years’ 
service, instead of $5000 paid by the students. 





The abundance of salmon in the Columbia 
River, Oregon, has been a subject of frequent 
remark ; and that it was inexhaustible has been 
generally assumed, this, too, in face of the oppo- 
site experience with other rivers equally prolific 
in former years. 

A rude check to the anticipations of a perma- 
nent supply of salmon was experienced last year, 
when a positive diminution was appreciable 
even to the most sanguine. Alarmed at the 
threatened danger, an application was made to 
Congress, in behalf of the canning interest, for 
an appropriation to prosecute the business of 
artificial hatching, but the bill failed to become 
a law. An organization has, however, lately 
been effected, by which the work is to be done 
at the expense of the parties most interested. 

The United States Fish Commissioner was re- 
quested to take the matter in charge, and to de- 
tail some one of his corps to superintend the 
erection of a suitable hatching house, and the 
starting of the work. In compliance with this 
request, Mr. LrvinesTon Stone, who is in charge 
of the United States salmon-hatching establish- 
ment on the M‘Cloud River, California, proceed- 
ed to the Columbia, arriving there on the 11th 
of June, after an overland journey from the 
M‘Cloud. He finds every, thing favorable for 
his enterprise, and will probably soon begin the 
work of hatching out and planting in the river 
many millions of fish. 

Anticipating the possibility of some such ac- 
tion, the United States Fish Commission sent 
Mr. Stone out several years ago to examine the 
river and ascertain the most suitable place for a 
hatching house, so that this gentleman was en- 
abled to proceed directly to his work without 
any loss of time. 

it may be well to state that recent informa- 
tion shows that the fears above referred to were 
well founded, and that a very decided decrease 
of salmon in the Columbia River is indicated for 
the year 1877. 


An improvement in the burners of petroleum 
oils and other hydrocarbons has lately been 
patented by Mr. WuiTestone in England, in 
which the wick is formed of several pieces of 
porous pottery, which clip between them spun 
glass and agbestus and other incombustible 
fibres. These fibres project down into the oil 
and feed the wick. Increased safety and greater 
efficiency and durability are claimed for this in- 
vention. 





Quite an excitement has existed of late in 
Great Britain in regard to the action of Sir Wy- 
VILLE THOMPSON in the distribution of the spec- 
imens collected by the Challenger, Dr. P. ManTIN 
Duncan, president of the Zoological Society, 
leading the opposition, and calling for an ex- 
planation of the reasons why he had intrusted a 
material portion of the work to foreigners, in- 
stead of contining it to home naturalists, Sir 
WYvVILLE, however, in rejoinder remarks that 
out of he twenty-three sections into which the 
collecticns, so far, have been divided, seven 
only have been intrusted to foreigners, one, Dr. 





Ginter, being the head of the zoological de- 
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partment of the British Museum, and, as we may 
presume, naturalized in Great Britain. Two are 
Americans, Mr. ALEXANDER AGassiz and Mr. 
THEODORE Lyman, to whom have been assigned 
the echinide and the ophiuridw respectively. 
Professor Oscar Scumipt takes charge of the 
sponges; Professor HaEcKEL of the radiolari- 
ans; and Professor CLavs will probably have the 
higher crustacea, These assignments Sir Wr- 
VILLE claims to have been made in the interest 
of science, as there are no specialists in England 
so competent as the gentlemen whose names 
have been mentioned, nor so well able to do 
justice to the subject. 

He calls attention to the distribution of the 
collections made by the Hassler, under Professor 
AGASSIZ, a vessel having the same objects as the 
Challenger, although not operating on so large a 
scale, nor for so long a time; yet of the sixteen 
divisions, only four were worked up by Ameri- 
cans, the rest having been assigned to Europeans, 
two of them, Professor Jerrreys and Professor 
ALLMAN, being Englishmen. 

That the action of Sir WyviLLe has been ac- 
ceptable to the men of true science in Great 
Britain is shown by his having received the in- 
dorsement ofsuch men as Dr. Hooker, Professor 
Hvuxvey, Mr. CoarLes Darwin, Professor M1- 
VaRT, Professor FLowenr, Dr. SCLATER, Mr. Sa- 
VIN, and others. 





Dr. Von FRanTz1vs is to be added to the list 
of writers who have endeavored to ascertain 
the original home of the European domestic ox, 
and he comes to the conclusion that it must 
have been in existence during the diluvial period 
in Africa, from which continent it was trans- 
ported to other portions of the globe. 





Among the various substances used in France 
for the destruction of the phylloxera and other 
noxious insects is the sulphide of carbon; and 
for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which its influences are felt in the soil, Mr. 
GASTIN instituted various experiments. The 
result of these showed that in porous earth the 
vapors of the sulphide involve a radius of over 
three feet from the point of introduction, and 
tha} the influence continues for several days. 





The cause of natural history education in this 
country has experienced a severe loss in the re- 
cent death of SANBORN TENNEY, Professor of 
Natural History at Williams oe few per- 
sons occupying his position having been so suc- 
cessful in imparting instruction connected with 
his professorship, and enlisting the interest of 
students. His text-book of zoology has for 
many years been the principal manual of instruc- 
tion in the United States, proving eminently 
adapted to its object. ‘ 

At the time of his death he was about takin 
charge of an extended expedition, composed of 
students of Williams College, for the scientific 
exploration of a portion of the Rocky Mountain 
region. This was in continuation of previous 
explorations of a somewhat similar character 
sent. out by the tollege, for the most part organ- 
ized by the College Lyceum of Natural History 
—Labrador, Florida, Venezuela, and other coun- 
tries having been successively explored. 

He was just about leaving Buchanan, Michi- 
gan, to join the rest of his party at Chicago, 
when he was suddenly struck down by an attack 
of heart-disease on the 10th of July. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux wealthy sojourners at Newport or Long Branch, 
or even the weekly visitors to the more democratic 
shores of Coney Island, can not appreciate the bless- 
ings which the free baths of New York city bestow 
upon its humbler poor. There are now six of these 
baths under the control of the Department of Public 
Works, which are opened daily, on alternate days for 
men and women, from the first of June till the end of 
September. Although the arrangements connected 
with these baths may not be above criticism, yet, on 
the whole, careful observation will find that they are 
ably and satisfactorily managed. Thousands avail 
themselves of the benefit of these baths daily, and the 
number is constantly increasing. Good order is al- 
ways maintained, a policeman being in constant at- 
tendance. Occasionally the boys in their wild fun 
make a little trouble, the men are generally obedient 
to the rules, and orderly conduct is almost invariably 
found among the women and girls. Towels and bath- 
ing dresses are provided at a small charge for those 
who wish for them, and the question has lately arisen 
whether this practice may not be the means of com- 
municating disease. -Unless these articles are proper- 
ly cleansed, they are certainly capable of spreading 
contagious diseases to a wide extent, and there is 
no guarantee that the cleansing process is thorough 
enough to prevent thisdanger. Bathers are now more 
generally providing their own dresses, and it seems to 
be only a wise precaution to add this to the rules of 
these establishments. 





The asbestus found in the valley of Aosta is being 
converted in the Tivoli paper mills into a fire-proof 
fabric which can be sold very cheaply, and which is 
expected to be largely utilized in theatres and other 
buildings where a fire may cause 4 great loss of life. 





Since the commencement of their task, the English 
revisers of the Old Testament have held forty-five ses- 
sions, each of several days’ duration. They have gone 
as far as Joel, first chapter, seventh verse. 





The body of General Custer has been taken from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln to Poughkeepsie, and trans- 
ferred to the cemetery vault in that city, where it will 
remain until October. This postponement of the fu- 
neral is for the purpose of giving General Custer’s old 
army friends abroad an opportunity to participate in 
the exercises. A written certificate from the post sur- 
geon at Fort Abraham Lincoln was on the box con- 
taining the body, testifying that the remains inclosed 
were those of General Custer. 





The vexed question as to how often vaccination is 
needful is again discussed by the London Lancet, 
which distinctly deprecates the frequent repetition of 
revaccination as being useless and tending to unsettle 
the minds of people in regard tc its preservative pow- 
er. It states that revaccination, »nce efficiently per- 
formed at or after puberty, need never be repeated. 
The nurses and other servants of the London smal!l-pox 
hospital, when they enter the service, are invariably 
submitted to vaccination, which in their case is gener- 





ally revaccination, and is never afterward repeated ; 


and so perfect is the protection that, though the nurses 
live in the closest and most constant attendance on 
small-pox patients, and though also the other servants 
are in various ways exposed to special chances of in- 
fection, the resident surgeon of the hospital, during his 
forty-one years of office there, has never known small- 
pox affect any of these nurses or servants, 

Bank of England notes are made from pure white 
linen cuttings only, never from rags that have been 
worn; they have been manufactured for nearly two 
hundred years in the same place, Laverstoke, in Hamp- 
shire, and by the same family, the Portale, who are de- 
scended from some French Protestant refugees. 





The London Lancet warns it readers to guard against 
all sudden changes from a low to a high temperature, 
and remarks that itis forgotten that the increased tem- 
perature must be measured by the elevation which has 
recently taken place, not the number of degrees of heat 
at present recorded. The registered temperature may 
be more or less than that which occurred a year ago, 
but its immediate effects on the organism will be de- 
termined by the conditions which have preceded it and 
the violence of the change. 


In former times Peru has supplied enormous quan- 
tities of silver, but in recent years, owing to the great 
depth attained by the shafts and the remote position 
of the principal mines, the industry has fallen into 
stagnation. It is now proposed to obviate both diffi- 
culties by connecting the silver-bearing territory with 
Lima by light lines of railway, and to run a tunnel un- 
der some of the chief workings, in order to tap the ore 
ata low depth. Bolivia and Chili appear to be nearly 
as rich as Peru in the precious commodity. 





Considerable attention has been recently given to 
the examination of the eyes of echool-children and 
students in high schools and collegea. The result 
shows that a very large proportion are near-sighted, 
or in some way afflicted with defective vision. It has 
also been shown by facts that the percentage of im- 
perfect eyes increases with the time spent in study. 
For example, in the New York Free College the pro- 
portion of myopic eyes was found in the first three 
classes to be 29.40, 34.75, and 53 per cent. respectively. 
In the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 10 per cent. 
in the academic department were near-sighted, and in 
the collegiate department, 28.5 per cent. Dr. C. R. 
Agnew, in commenting upon these facts and others 
of similar kind, expresses the opinion that the dam- 
age done to the eyes in the process of education is to 
be taken as an indication of the damage done to other 
portions of the body, and that all this is entirely wrong. 
The child should and would grow stronger and better 
during the process of education if al) his organs*were 
equally and fully exercised in the right direction. Dr. 
Agnew proposes better care at home and at schoo! as 
the remedy. Children are seldom taught bow to use 
their eyes properly. They make themselves near-sigh t- 
ed, and by wrong use interfere with the nourishment 
of the eye. 





Inventors are hard at work on electric lights, and 
the Scientific American says that undoubtedly electric- 
ity will soon supersede all other artificial substances 
for illumination. 





Among the Clouds is a neat little newspaper printed 
daily on the summit of Mount Washington—of course 
only during “the season.” It contains various items 
of interest, chiefly relating to travel among the mount- 
ains, hotels, arrivals, weather, etc. According to the 
reports from the Signal Service station on the summit 
of Mount Washington, the lowest temperature during 
the month of July was thirty-four degrees, on the 18th 
and 14th, and the highest temperature was sixty-three 
degrees, on the 16th and 27th of July. 





The steamers which carry visitors to Mount Deeert 
pass along the waters of a dangerous and rocky coast. 
But the captains who have these boats in their charge 
have a high reputation for carefulness and skill. Itis 
said of one of them that he will allow no one to speak 
to him while the boat is under way, as when the fog is 
very dense he has to depend in a measure upon the 
singing of birds and other sounds from the shore for 
the safe guidance of the boat. 





The London Times gives a valuable suggestion for 
the prevention of suffocation by smoke. It is simply 
a pillow-case well saturated with water, with a small 
hole torn in it to look through, and placed loosely 
over the head. Experiments proved that this im- 
promptu respirator was entirely successful. 





Alpine tourists will this year have an opportunity of 
observing a new and unprecedented phenomenon. In 
the neighborhood of the small town of Bourg St. Mau- 
rice is a mountain called the “‘ Bec Rouge,” which is 7500 
feet above the sea-level. This mountain is at the pres- 
ent moment tumbling to pieces. The blocks of solid 
stone of which it is, as it were, built up, are crumbling 
away, and the whole side of the mountain appears to 
be in course of pouring itself down into the plain. 
The scene is deacribed by a member of the French Al- 
pine Club as magnificent in the extreme. The bowl- 
ders which detach themselves are often of immense 
size, and they leap down a steep slope at an extremely 
rapid pace, crushing literally to match-wood the trees 
and saplings which they encounter. The noise made 
by the descending masses resembles dul] and distant 
peals of thunder. 





A Boston paper says that seals are getting quite 
plentiful on the Eastern coast. Two girls connected 
with the laundry of the Rose Standish House, Hing- 
ham, have succeeded in taming two seals, by feeding 
them, so that they come regularly up to the wharf to 
be fed. 





An amusing story comes from Constantinople. The 
Sultan was suffering much from toothache, and the 
dentist, having inspected the royal patient's teeth, de- 
clared that one of them must be drawn. In order to 
give the Sultan nerve, a negro was brought to his 
room and had a tooth extracted: Sambo bore the op- 
eration so very badly that it had just the opposite ef- 
fect of what was intended, and the Sultan, thinking 
the remedy worse than the disease, declined to submit 
himself to the forceps. A little later the fanity tooth 
again made itself felt, and again the Sultan sent for 
the avntist, and again he replied that the tooth must 
come out. So a second negro was summoned and un- 
derwent torture. He squalled louder than the first, 
and a second time Abdul-Hamid declined to be relieved 
through such an ordeal. The attacks of toothache 
continued to recur, and the latest information is that 
eight negroes have been operated upon, but the Sulian 





has not. 
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THE STRICKEN—NO BREAD. 


THE STRIKER—HALF A LOAF. 
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THE STOCKHOLDER—NO BREAD—THE SHERIFF'S SALE. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


A LOAF, 


THE STOCKHOLDER—-HALF 
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THE FLIGHT FROM RUSTCHUK—AN OLD TURK AND HIS HAREM WAITING FOR THE TRAIN, 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


Dvriné the late bombardment of Rustchuk the 
Turkish quarter was naturally the point toward 
which the Russians principally directed their fire. 
The part of the town inhabited by Bulgarians was 
spared, but nothing less than absolute destruc- 
tion of every dwelling ever inhabited by a Turk 
satisfied the attacking army. These unfortunate 
victims of Russian fury were compelled to leave 
the town during the early days of the bombard- 
ment, and as the railway communication between 
Rustchuk and the neighboring towns was very 





imperfect, it not unfrequently happened that some 
unfortunate Moslem, like the one in our engrav- 
ing, was compelled to wait, surrounded by his 
household belongings, both animate and inani- 
mate, for several hours in anxious expectation of 
some dilatory train. 

What a source of distress such a summary 
ejectment from house and home must be to the 
jealous and irascible Turks is easily imagined 
when we think of the secrecy observed by them 
in regard to every thing connected with their do- 
mestic life. To even speak to a Turk of the 
women of his household is considered the gross- 





est possible breach of etiquette and politeness. 
According to TutoraiLe Gautier, “it is forbid- 
den to make the slightest allusion, even indirect- 
ly, to this delicate subject, and of course all such 
phrases as ‘ How is your wife to-day ?’ common- 
place as they are to us, are quite banished from 
conversation. The most ferociously bearded and | 
turbaned Turk would blush like a school-girl if 
he were to hear an inquiry so outrageously im- 
proper.” The old Turk in our picture seems to 
accept the situation with a certain amount of 
philosophy, but we can not imagine that he is by 





any means indifferent to his humiliating position, 


or that he is not inwardly gnashing his teeth over 
the glances bestowed upon the ladies of his harem 
by the curious by-standers, 

It is not so clear, however, that the novelty of 
their position is so disagreeable to the ladies 
themselves, for of late the fair inmates of the 
harem have shown a disposition to display 
their charms in the streets, and attract the ad- 
miration of strangers, that has brought upon 
them the indignation of the Turkish authorities, 
Not long ago a firman was issued at Constanti- 
nople expressly relating to the dress of women. 
This remarkable edict reads that the head of the 
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THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA GIVING CIGARETTES TO TURKISH WOUNDED PRISONERS AT SIMNITZA. 
INCIDENTS OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
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police “sees with regret that certain Turkish 
women, unmindful of their dignity, walk about 
the streets and bazars attired in a manner not at 
all in keeping with the established usages and 
regulations, Their feredjes, instead of being of a 
sombre and uniform tint, are dyed with the most 
varied and fantastic colors. Their yashmaks, in- 
tead of forming a veil of thick material, are 
made of light gauze. Their feet, instead of be- 
ine shod in the ancient and simple yellow slip- 
per, are confined in ridiculous and uncomforta- 
ble boots of Fri ankish origin. All this must at 


once disappear. 

Further on the Minis ter of Police announces 
that he has the Sultan's orders to put an end to 
a spectacle which is declare xd to be “ offensive in 
the eyes of respectable people.” In consequence 
he has appointe danumber of muffetielis, or secret 
police, to keep watch in the streets and bazars. 


Any Turkish lady found wearing either of the 
articles of attire prohibited will now be followed 
by one of these agents, whose duty it is to obtain 
her name and address, whereupon the Minister 
of Police will notify her family that she is not 
to be allowed to go out in future unless she is 
properly dressed. In the event of her trans- 
rressing a second time, she will be compelled to 


pay a fine. Certainly the Turkish Minister of 
Police must be a curious study among govern- 
ment officials when, in the present war- distract- 
ed condition of his country, he finds time to issue 


edicts regulating a woman’s toilet. 

The lower engraving on the same page repre- 
sents a pleasant scene that took place at Sim- 
nitza some time after the successful crossing of 
the aaeie at that point. In the Russian army 
the outward relations between officers and men 

e always those of friendly and sometimes affec- 
tionate courtesy. Every officer, from the sub- 
altern drilling a squadron to the general inspect- 
ing a division on parade, or the Emperor himself 
at a review of an army, commences with the sal- 
utation to the troops, “ Your good health, my 
children,” to which the men reply, “ We wish it 
also.” It is said that on imperial parades the 
shout, * We wish good health to your Imperial 
Maiesty,” sounds very grandly from the sonorous 
words of which, in the Russian language, it is 


Coll pose d. 


A NEVADA SILVER MINE. 


Tre great wealth of Nevada is in its silver 
mines, which are to be found in almost every sec- 
tion of the State. The richest deposit is the Com- 
stovk Lode, on the eastern side of Mount David- 
son, in Storey County, and running partly under 
the towns of Virginia and Gold Hill. Its ores 
contain about one-third in value of gold and two- 


, and it is thought that no silver 
deposit in the world equals it in extent and rich- 


thirds in silver 


ness. There are several mines in the space occu- 
pied by the lode, which has been opened to a depth 
of more than 2000 feet. 


Our front-page illustration shows the interior 
of the “ hoisting-house” in one of these mines at 


the hour when a change of gangs is taking place. 
The miners are divided into gangs or shifts, each 
of which works eight hours at a time, three changes 


wing made every twenty-four hours. Before go- 
ing down, and also when relieved, the members 


of each gang file by the controller’ s office and 
yive their names, j 

The heat at the lowest depth reached in the 
Comstock Mines is very oppressive, in some of 
the levels rising to 127° F. The cages in which 
the miners descend and ascend are protected 
against falling stones and water by iron roofing. 
Nearly every nationality on the globe is repre- 
sented among the miners, who form a rough and 
motley crowd, They earn from three to four dol- 
lars a day. 


BENNINGTON. 
Tue battle of Bennington, the hundredth an- 
niversary of which was celebrated on the 16th 


inst., was one of the most important conflicts of 
the Revolutionary war. The victory won by the 


American militia over the trained soldiers of En- 
gland on that memorable occasion was the first 
decided success that followed a long series of 
disasters, and its effect on the people was to 


raise them from despair to confidence in them- 
selves and their cause. BurGoyne had marched 
down from Canada at the head of a well-appoint- 
ed army, had compelled the evacuation of Fort 
Ticonderoga, the key to New England and New 
York, and was proceeding to unite his forces 
with those of Sir Witttam Howe. The disaster 
at Bennington contributed largely to the de- 
rangement of his plans and to his subsequent 
efeat at Saratoga, 

{he delays which Brrcoyne had experienced 
ng his march had so reduced his stores and 
provisions that a replenishment was necessary. 
Jnformed that the Americans had a large quan- 
tity of provisions, cattle, and horses at Benning- 









ton and in the vicinity, he resolved to send a 
detachment of his army to capture them. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Baume 
to proceed to Bennington at the head of 500 
Hessians, Canadians, and Tories, and 100 Indi- 


ans, and to carry this project into effect. He 
was directed to “scour the country from Rock- 
ingham to Otter Creek,” to “tax the towns where 
they halted with such articles as they wanted,” 
etc., “ to bring all horses fit to mount the dragoons 
or to serve as battalion horses for the troops, 
with as many saddles and bridles as could be 
found.” BURGOYNE was very particular in regard 
to the number of horses to be brought in, fixing 
it at 1300 at the least. He also directed that 
they should be “tied in strings of ten each, in 
order that one man might lead ten horses.” 

On the very day that Baume received these in- 
structions, General Starx arrived at Bennington 
and took command of the American forces, 
This was on the 9th of August. On the 13th, 
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learning that a body of Indians were at Cam- 
bridge, twelve miles north of Bennington, he 
sent Lieutenant-Colonel Grece with 200 men to 
oppose their march. Toward night he was in- 
formed of the approach of Bave’s forces, of 
which the Indians formed the advance. He im- 
mediately prepared to meet the invaders. All 
his forces were collected, and an urgent call was 
sent out for the militia in the vicinity. On the 
morning of the 14th he mcved with his whole 
force to the support of Grece, whom he met re- 
treating about five miles from Bennington. The 
enemy was about a mile behind. Srark imme- 
diately disposed his men for battle, and Baume 
and his force, halting upon high ground near & 
bend in the Walloomscoick River, began to in- 
trench themselves. Perceiving this, Srark fell 
back to wait for re-enforcements. Baume, alarm- 
ed at the strength of the Americans, sent an ex- 
press to Burcoyye for aid, Colonel BreyMan 
was immediately dispatched with about 500 men 
but he did not arrive in time to render essential 
service. 

The next day was rainy, and both parties em- 
ployed the time in preparing for battle. The 
forces under Baume were adv antageously intrench- 
ed, and had mounted two pieces of ordnance. 
During the night of the 15th Colonel Symonps, 
with a body of Berkshire militia, arrived at 
Srark’s head-quarters. Among them was the 
Rev. Mr. ALLEN, of Pittsfield, who was most eager 
for the fighting to begin. Before daylight, and 
while the rain was still pouring down in torrents, 
he went to Srark and said, “ General, the people 
of Berkshire have often been summoned to the 
field without being allowed to fight, and if you 
do not now give them a chance, they will never turn 
out again.” “Well,” said Srark, “do you want 
to march now, while it is dark and raining?” 
“No, not just now,” replied ALLEN. “Then,” 
said the general, “if the Lord shall once more 
give us sunshine, and I do not give you fighting 
enough, I’ll never ask you to come out again.’ 

The next day, Saturday, August 16, the rain 
ceased, the clouds broke away, and both parties 
prepared for action. General Stark got his lit- 
tle army of 1600 men early in motion, but did 
not begin the attack till the middle of the after- 
noon. Colonel Moses NicHors, a physician, com- 
manding the Sixth New Hampshire Regiment, 
and Colonel Herrick, of Vermont, with 300 men 
each, were sent to outflank the British intrench- 
ments and attack them in the rear, while, to di- 
vert attention, Colonels Davip Hosarrt, of the 
Twelfth New Hampshire, and Tuomas Stickyey, 
of the Eleventh, were to get before the advance 
Tory breastworks, and 100 men were to make a 
feint toward Bavme’s front. The Berkshire men 
formed the main body of Srark’s reserve (300 
men), who were to sharply join in the general at- 
tack on hearing firing in the rear of the British. 
Parson ALLEN is said to have begun the day by a 
prayer of inspiration, asking the God of battles 
to “ teach their hands to war and their fingers to 
fight,” and it is at this time that General Stark 
made the laconic speech to his men which popu- 
lar tradition has preserved: “ Boys, there are the 
red-coats! Before night they are ours, or MoLLy 
Srark will be a widow!” 

The militia-men went stealing behind Bacme in 
their shirt sleeves, mistaken by him, it is said, for 
the loyalists of the region seeking the protection 
of his lines. Srark was nearing the Tory hill on 
the front, ready to open fire, when Parson ALLEN 
stepped to the front to exhort his Tory neighbors 
in the name of the Lord to desist from giving 
battle to the American forces. That they replied 
with bullets so incensed the man of God that he 
borrowed the gun of his brother, Lieutenant Jo- 
SEPH ALLEN, and fired the first return shot of the 
battle. The attack of the American forces in 
the rear of Bavmr’s camp quickly followed, and 
General Srark officially says: “I pushed forward 
the remainder with all speed. Our people be- 
haved with the greatest spirit and courage im- 
aginable.” The Yankee farmers stripped for the 
fight, and, enraged at encountering their Tory 
‘neighbors, soon made the intrenchments too hot 

for the loyalists, and the poor wretches, attempt- 
ing to scale the steep and slippery height to the 
main camp, were shot down remorselessly. The 
Indians fled early in the battle, and the Ameri- 
cans advanced like veterans against the fire of 
the Hessians, “mounting the breastworks, that 
were well fortified and defended with cannon.” 
The fight lasted two hours, and the firing “ was 
like one continued clap of thunder.” Colonel 
Baume was desperately wounded in attempting a 
gallant sally, and his men fled in dismay, leaving 
their artillery and baggage on the field. 

Elated by their victory, the farmer - soldiers 
went at the rum barrels left behind by the en- 
emy, and many of them got quite “demoralized.” 
This nearly proved fatal. The flying British were 
met by the forces under Colonel Breymay, ral- 
lied, and returned to the field of battle. By great 
exertions General Stark collected his scattered 
men, and, with the timely assistance of re-enforce- 
ments, again defeated the enemy. The second 
fight lasted till after dark. Seven hundred of 
the enemy, including the wounded Colonel Baume, 
were taken prisoners. “ Another hour of day- 
light,” said General Srark, in his official report, 
“and I would have captured the whole body.” 
Besides the prisoners, four pieces of brass can- 
non, two hundred and fifty dragoon swords, sev- 
eral hundred stand of arms, and four ammuni- 
tion wagons were secured. Two hundred and 
seven of the enemy were killed. The American 
loss was about one hundred killed and’as many 
wounded. ; 

This important victory was hailed with exulta- 
tion all over the land. It was another evidence 
of the prowess of the American militia when led 
by a good commander. It also crippled the army 
of Burcoyng, and taught the Tories a severe les- 
son. General Srark, who had been guilty of 
technical insubordination in refusing to obey an 





order to take his troops into New Hampshire 








shortly before the battle, received the thanks of 
Congress for his gallant conduct, and was ap- 
pointed a Brigadier-General in the army of the 
United States. 

The hundredth anniversary of this important 
battle, to which our illustrations on page 660 re- 
fer, is the fitting occasion for the enthusiastic 
celebration at Bennington. Although, in com- 
parison with the great battles of modern times, 
in which often a hundred thousand men are en- 
gaged on each side, it was an insignificant affair, 
its importance must be measured by its far-reach- 
ing results. From this point of view it will al- 
ways hold a high place in the history of the 
American struggle for independence. 





Cotcate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap has 
acquired a popularity hitherto unequalled by any 
Toilet Soap of home or foreign manufacture. 
A reputation begun early in the century made it 
easy for this house to impress the public. The 
peculiar fascinations of this luxurious article 
are the novelty and exceptional strength of 
its perfume.—[ Com. ]} 


Retiasie help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
Gaxvanto Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—[{Com.] 








SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


Cure Sick Headache and all disorders of the 
Liver, indicated by sallow skin, coated tongue, 
costiveness, drowsiness, and a general feeling of 
weariness and lassitude, showing that the liver 
is in a torpid or obstructed condition. 

In short, these Pills may be used with advan- 
tage in all cases when a purgative or alterative 
medicine is required.—[ Com. } 





Burnett’s CotoGne received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical eo and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the eee Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Drugyists every where. 
















E. D, Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue mm Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS 
FORD, Coopgr Inst., New York. 












MARK TWAIN’S 
PAT ert SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote,Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N,¥- 


| es MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Cuester, Pa., ponene Sept. 12th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, buildings commodious. Thorough in- 
struction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the CLASSICS, 
and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of Cadets. For 
circulars, apply to Cor. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Cc, STEHR, Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum 

Pipes & Cigar Holdcre, Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

a 347 Broome Street, 
edal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Sip amt GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or nd © good, = —— 

















Gan beet Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Imitation Gold Watches ‘ 
2%, iV. $20 and $25each. Chains 
»to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 








O:D., y Express. Send stamp for 
Testratea Ctroutor COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
Facrory, 385 Broadway, NewYork. Box 5006 


JouNs ‘HOPKINS UNIVERSITY Bal- 
timore, The Programme of Studies for the year 
beginning Sept. 18, 1877, will be sent on application. 





GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “ Gossamen WarTerproor, 
MANUFACTURED BY GossamkEn Rus- 
BER CLoTHine Co., Ton,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
\\ never under any exposgure,to either 
S cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen. 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garments, 
hese from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 

ket. Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
UBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Lammertz Patent. 
SELF CLEARING 
Cigar & Cigarette Holders, Gaim 


FOUB SIZES 













YYYIY YUP. 








Sample, post paid 10 cts, 
List Price, $9.00 per Gross. 
. J B. COLT & CO. 
2\ Manufacturers of Notions, 
297 way, N.Y. 
Pactory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T0 CONSUMPTIVES 
INVALIDS, 


WINCHESTER)S HYP¢ HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predispositfon or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, .LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES. 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


FE. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 

Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 


.f§117 Fulton St, 
STORES: { 6 Astor House (B’ — NewYork, 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 














Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 










Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


YANDERSU! RGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 


} BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
XTON PRESS *. 
ochelicinte PRRSses, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. ‘Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


ee REVOLVERS, 














ent C.O. for examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. Noh Write for Cotslogne. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Ps. 





50 Fine Cards, Damask. Repp, , &c., with name on, 
18 cta. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


porerin AIMED, bi mae ? TOURISTS, orth, 
d general out door d night double pe 

speetive giasses; wil! aque ‘Shjects distinctly from 

two tosix miles, Spectacles of the greatestt oe 
wer to strengthen and improve the siz’ 

Ca —. 





» combined with great 












rent 
without the distressing resulta of frequent changes. 
sent inclosing stamp. 5 GI De mows, 
TICLAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


F Card two alike), with name, 1 post 
Q5 Fancy ‘ards (no tw e) 9 en 





Nassau Carp Co., } Nassau, N. x 5 
$100.00 Risssours rims 
vy Beamp 

"of of DYKES BEARD BLIXIB, 

withest injury, or wan forte $100.00, vane by mai 

in —_s Kage 25 cents, 3 packages only 50 cents 
A. L. faces & Co., Palstion I Ill., Sole Agents. 

OP We caution the public against imitations. 


RY l’'Amerique C tes.—Mixture of Perique 
and Vanity Fair. t yet for summer smoking. 














95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Fine Cards, Dont Repp, &c., with mame on 
50 all, 13 cts. F.C. LYM aN Clintonville, Conn. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed,by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


' HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1877, 


ConTAINS : 
THE LADING OF A SHIP. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 
TIE DOMESTIC AND ARTISTIC LIFE OF 
TITIAN. 











With Seventeen Illustrations, 
GENERAL STARK AND THE BATTLE OF BEN- 
NINGTO} 


With Eight Illustrations, 

SNOW-STORM ON MT. SHASTA. 

With Seven Illustrations, 
MA'M’SELLE. A Storr. 
TOM MOORE IN AMERICA. 
LARGE SCHOOLS VERSUS SMALL. 
A LATE WILD ROSE. A Poem. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
With Eleven Illustrations, 

ALI. A Poem. 
With Two Illustrations. 

SHADOWS. A Story. 
With Five Illustrations, 

A GROUP OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
With Fight Illustrations. 

THE PASTOR’S REVERIE. A Poem. 
With an Illustration. 

POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC 
EXPEKIMENTS. — Part VI. CONCERNING 
THERMOMETERS. 

With Nineteen Illustrations, 

EREMA; OR, MY FATHER'S SIN. By the Author 
of “Lorna Doone,” “Alice Lorraine,” &c. 
Chapters XLIV.-XLVII 

AMERICAN: WORKMEN FROM A EUROPEAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 

A VISIT TO A COUNTRY HOUSE, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. A Srory. 

WAIFS FROM MOTLEY’S PEN. 

A RAILROAD STUDY. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER, 





Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera, 

Harrer's Magazine, Harren’s Week cy, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werkty, or 
Bazan will be sugylied gratis for every Club of Five 
Srusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 


gcriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
not scriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
according rly. 


The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 


with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harern & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
= lust or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
he sender, 


. 
Texus rok Apvertisine tv Harrer’s Weekly AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AG E N Ts WANTED. 
4i For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE © 0., 
829 Broadway, New York C ~ 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, 7. 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 


RINTING] Y2°7OR! 
F {ERE eae 9p Hand-tnhcrs a to a2, 
a. stampa, J.COOK & DOK & CO., Mtr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 
25 ELEGANT CARDS CARDS, no two alike, with name, 

paid. J, B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


$10¢ 7 953 sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 

ee 

worth $o,cent & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


tpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BU FRO ORD’S DD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1830, 


WANT! to sell Menguasve, NO. 

WANTED PEDDLING Pa bouse to house. 
Hore. oT 

385 a m & month. | src rin 


snasttnantd Gusse & Laur Weaza, Cae 


MON EY $5 10 $20a a day to Agents,with 
tc 4 Stencil and Key Check Outtits. Ful par- 
ulars free. $, M. Speno ex,112 Washington St., Boston. 


Syow FLAKE Cards. —50 for 28c. 5 packs, 5 names, 
-C. Cannon, 712 W Washington St. ,Boston, Mass. 


$: 330) A MON'TH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
Aa selling articles in the world. One sample 
(dress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


ADIES ca can make $5 a day in their own city or 
‘own, Address ELLIS M'F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


. = NTS.-Wa. H. Banoock, S Solicitor (late Examiner 
“nt Office), 513 7th St.,W ‘ashington, D.C. Circular. 


Ls 
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Latest, Cheapest, and Best, 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 
TWO BOOKS. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $037 
” School « 1 25 94 75 








Harper’s Introductory Geography is designed to prepare young 
pupils who are beginning the study of geography for the use of a more compre- 
hensive manual. 

The descriptive portions of this work have been carefully written in a famil- 
iar narrative form, and are intended to be read by the pupils. 

The descriptive part of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which extract from the part to be read its important points of infor- 
mation, and present them in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

Special attention is solicited to this feature, which, in its fullness and com- 
pleteness, is believed to be without a parallel in elementary works on ge- 
ography. 

Harper's School Geography is essentially in two distinct parts—a 
physical geography and a political geography. The physical geography is 
treated very briefly ; and, though important, presents no difficulty greater than 
the description of a chain of mountains or of the course of a river. Each of 
the two parts has a series of special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 

The geography of commerce has been made the leading line of thought. It 
involves a systematic presentation of the resources and industries of countries 
as dependent upon climate, soil, mineral deposits, and other physical conditions. 
It also includes all important information concerning cities and towns as com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and mining centres, and an outline of the system of 
transportation, domestic and international. 

While great care has been taken to reject all matter not strictly relevant, 
it is believed that no other School Geography presents so many essential facts 
and principles in so few words. 





{@> Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


From Joun P. Gross, Superintendent of Public Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 

I have examined with very great interest Harper's School Geography, and am very much pleased with 
it. Its mechanical execution is an educator in itself, and will have a great influence in cultivating the 
taste of the pupil. The paper, type, maps, and illustrations are admirable. The Industrial and Commercial 
Map is an excellent feature. I regard the treatment of commercial geography as very important from its 
practical bearing, and just enough physical geography has been blended with political to make the latter 
intelligible. It is a book in every way worthy of the centennial year, and I hope it will have a very wide 
circulation, 

From J. H. Brenstneer, Superintendent of Public Schools, Phillipsburgh, N. J. 

I have examined Harper’s Geography, which you kindly sent tome. As far as I have been able to judge, 
from a cursory examination, it is an improvement on any geography that I now know of. It is compre- 
hensive without being burdened with matter which is unimportant. The systematic arrangement of the 
subjects treated is one of its important excellences. 


From J. 8. Dopson, Superintendent of Schools, Clay County, Kansas. 

I take pleasure in saying that Harper's School Geography is the best in many respects that I have ever 
examined. The clear delineation of physical and political features so beautifully illustrated in the separate 
maps and chapters, the trade routes and commercial relations so nicely and clearly presented, the natural ar- 
rangement of the illustrations, the good sense displayed in review exercises, the clear type and good spacing, 
the firmness and neatness of binding, commend it to the patronage of the teachers and educators of our coun- 
try. One needs only to examiue the work to appreciate it. 


From J. W. Fiemine, Superintendent of Schools, Miami County, Kansas. - 
Harper’s Geography is gaining many friends among the teachers of Miami County. I consider it decid- 
edly the best text-book on geography that I have ever examined. It is the Geograpby of the present time. 


From W. F. Exsmincer, Superintendent of Schools, Covington, Ind. 

I regard Harper's Geography as the finest work of the kind that has ever been published, and well de- 
serving the approval of all teachers who desire a text-book in that study that will in every respect meet the 
wants and convenience of both teachers and pupils. Its beautiful maps, finely-executed plates, handsome 
type, superior quality of paper, and its unrivalled beauty of workmanship, together with its scientific arrange- 
ment as to method, place it, in my estimation, far above a rival. 


From H. B. Hix, Superintendent of Schools, Dearborn County. Ind. 
After a careful examination of Harper’s Geography, I am able to pronounce it one of the best books I 
have ever examined. Furthermore, I am anxious for its adoption in our county. 


From Joun Macvona.p, Superintendent of Schools, Shawnee County, Kansas. 
I am well pleased with Harper's School Geography. The binding is excellent, the printing and paper un- 
equalled, and the arrangement of topics satisfactory. ‘ 


From Jno. C. MoGrr, Superintendent of Schools,Brown County, Nashville, Ind. 

I take pleasure in recommending Harper’s School Geography. In mechanical execution it certainly ex- 
cels. The manner in which the subject is treated clearly indicates that the author is master of the science. 
The feature of the Indiana edition has my warmest approval. I think it should be in the hands of every stu- 
dent and teacher. 


From Franx Murpock, Superintendent of Schools, Johnson County, Kansas, 
The maps, the arrangement of the subjects and questions, the print, the paper, the illustrations, and the 
general substance in the Geograpby are all points which commend it in the highest degree. 


From Gero. W. Hurrorp, Superintendent of Schools, Henry County, Ind. 

The Geography you sent me I have looked through carefully, and I like it. I find the maps very clear, 
and places are easily found. As a text-book it is interesting, not overburdened with details, yet containing 
all that most persons care to know, both of political and physical geography. It will surely soon find its 
way into a large number of schools. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
ae id. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. N. Y. 


877 4 7 A ‘Week cok to Age ents, Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
IST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 
ANTHON'S LIVY. 12mo, Cloth, $120. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 40. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Keclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putuir Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 

Y. Three canes” _ Cloth, $15 00, 


PETER THE GREAT. = Joun Lotunor Motiey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Evornr 
Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vv. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, By Evornz 
Lawrenor, 82mo, —_" 25 cents. 


VI. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Groner 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16m0, Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents. vit 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel George Waupv Niowo.s.  Lllustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Iluminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

Vill. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

TX. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By W i. KkuAM HorrMan, As- 
an Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 

8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
' a 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. By ALexanper Wincue tt, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 

W. W Capes. 382mo, Paper, 25 centa 
XIL. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creiguron, M.A. 

1, Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 ceuts.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cente.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 82m0 Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute, Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 2 cents. 

"xT 

SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Grorer Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua, " “ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &e., &. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

XIV. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatcusut_-Hueessen, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Sinan Covers, except where oth- 
“erwise specified. 





Percy and the Prophet. By Wirxre Coutts. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuex Hory. 15 
cents. =e 

Mrs Arthur. By Mes Oxrpuant. 50 cents. 

Dieudonnée. By Grmatpive Burr. 20 cents. 

The Time of Roses. By GrRaLpine Burr. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. By Grorce Merepiru. 20 
cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuares Reave. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maocgvorw. 20 cents. 


Three Feathers. By Witiram Braox. Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Daughter of Heth. By Winuas Brack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wit.iaAm 
Biack. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony TroLitopr. 50 
cents. 


A Woman - Hater. 75 cents; 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovetas. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By firs. H, Loverr Cameron. 
With Dlustrations. 50 cents. 


By Cuarces [Reave. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vinginia W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents. 


ew Haerern & Broruens will send either of the 


*above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





em Hanren’s Catatoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


§ ARCHITECTU RAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 
Order New eee by Postal Card. 
GEO, KE. yVOODWARD,| 36 Chambers St., N.Y. 


EAVY Solid Silver Thimble, 50 ets., or 
eavy Gold filled, wanvanted AN SC $1.50. Ag'ts 
send stamp for catalogue. « CO., ch icago. 


6: MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. stamp. 
te 6c. DOWD & co., Bristol, Conn, 











$40 A Catalogue and Sample | Free. 
PELTON” 7 ‘CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
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IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN, 


GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 


Ornamental Metal Work. 


Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Churches, &¢., unsurpassed in 
taste and at low prices 

Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
EQUALLED STOUK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE, & €0., 
836 & 838 Broadway, and 13th Street, 
near Union Square, 


a NEW YORK. 
HISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


POPULAR NOVELS at LOW PRICES. 
. Printed from clear, legible type. Unabridged 
end unaltered. In book-form, 8vo, paper covers, 
John Halifax,Gentleman. 168 pages. 50c, 
The Mill on the Floss. By Grorcre 
E.ior., 189 pages.. 5 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Ce- 
Gt. EAAT. IDL PABOS....c2.rcccocecccccccses J 
Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Cror Hay. 
RN een eee 25e. 
The Arundel Motto. 








Hay 163 pages bba6.nce (bee canbsson S080 25e. 
The American Senator. By Antuony 
TROLLorE. 186 pages ci seinen pecaiwn te 50c. 
The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary Croir 
IE Pe ORE. 25e. 
Jane Eyre. By Cuantorre Brontt. 174 
pages ° ooRereeeeeseereeces soeceeoecoeses 40¢, 
Victor and Vanquished. By Many Cr- 
Og rere | 
Hidden Perils. By Mary Crom Hay, 158 
ABS. 200 ° svveveesoos ccoecocvceseoese be. 
Heaps of Money. By W.E. Norris. 100 
payes. ee Perro cree esse esereeseseesecere 5c. 
The Woman in White, By Wikie 
COLLING.. GED DAMES... . .ceccccccscdcdaccvce Oc. 
A Woman-Hater, By Cuarces Reape. | 
Bee DRRORs ccxcseuscerns jaaGhexgeeeewenadce 60c, 
A Princess of Thule. By Wituam 
NAN, “WON gia ee obo ig eee oe 50c. 
The Laurel Bush, * By the Author of 
*‘Johu Halifax.” GO pages,.......0. seeses 5e. 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Lorp Lyt- 
TON. 150 paves oe sccccccsccsrecscccess oc. 
Man and Wife, By WirkieCottuns. 235 
ages, TT er Oc. 
Never too Late to Mend. By Cuances 
BRRADE. . MO PAFES......26 siccvecceciicee’e 50c. 


Foul Piay. By CuarcesReape. 146 pages. 35Ce 

A Terrible Temptation. By Cuan.es 
Reape. 154 pages... ‘ 

Romola. By Grorai 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CB™ The above named Novels can be obtained from 
Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
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KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, ,BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 











PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND DINNER GIVING, 





Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Ilhustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
‘roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigus Mre. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the ‘' peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. Y. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. ; 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





Mrs. Henderson's book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore-profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
fu Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.”—St, Louis 
Times. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible iu the land. 1 would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
nuntil there was wrought such a revolution in -do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God's family blessings. — Rey. J. Sranrorp 
Home, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


G3” Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 





Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings. 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Sene 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 


@) || COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 
MN \| az BLES 
| f, 









BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
And every thing relating to’ the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
ond-hand Tables very low. II- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
No. 738 Broadway, 
New York. 











paid, on receipt of the price, upon direct application to | DICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


the Publishers, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 








Union ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Calls, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


_847 BROADWAY. 
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HO BERCENT, SAVED BY USING 
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HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 
APANESE Paper Ware, manufactured by Junnines 
Bros., received the Centennial award for Lightness, 
Drarensisiy omg Cheaunens. P; Basins, Pitchers, &c., 
area success. Trade supplied. 3872 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 





“THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS, 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, preven- 
tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 
and as an ordinary aperi- 
ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, SCANZONI, 
and SIR HENRY 
THOMPSON, and the 
entire medical profes- 
sion in Engiand and 
Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “As a lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless; superior to any other bit- 
ter water.” : 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 
most prompt and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “ Reé- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. “ Pre- 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUE A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tur Apoi- 
sinaBis Co. (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS. 
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MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY. .NY. 


cient Expedition 


THE WORLD. 


This expedition will sail from New York in October, 
for two years of delightful travel. It has the warm 
approval of Professors Newsrry, Henry, Baten, Gray, 
&c.; of Presidents Russert, Porter, ANGELL, ANDER- 
son, &c., and many other distinguished scientists. 
The first-class Steamship Ontario has been secured for 
the voyage, It will be Commanded by U.S. Navy 
Officers. 400 students can be accommodate Byer 
state-rooms. A faculty of eminent Professors wi!!! “c- 
company the expedition to Bn? ae instruction 
Price $2500 and $2000. For circulars, ap)! ' 
Gen. DANIEL MACAULBEY, St. Nicholas Hote!. Ne “ 
York City; W. L. B. JENNEY, 107 Dearborn St1ee!, 
Chicago, Ti. ; or, W. J. HERDMAN, Detroit, Mich. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. . 
91 JOHN ST., N. ¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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THE “SHAH” AND THE 
« HUASCAR.” 

Tuk combat between the English war vessels 
lmethyst and Shah and the Peruvian turret ship 
Huascar possesses unusual interest through its 
M — the first instance in which an iron-clad has 

en attacked by an English unarmored man-of- 
ar. During the late attempt at political revo- 
ution in Peru, the leader of the defeated party, 

‘ICOLAS DE Preroua, who had laid claim to the 
Presidency, was banished to Chili. On May 6 two 
rothers named Carrasco, lieutenants in the Pe- 
uvian navy, aided by the partisans of Prerowa, 
cized the iron-clad turret-ram Huascar, the most 












powe erful war vessel belonging to Peru. 
manifesto in the customa ry dig mnific od 
language was issued, but in the absence of Pirroa 


lutionary 


no decisive step was taken on shore. 


Meanwhile the ship in command of the rebels 
sailed quietly to Cobija, in Bolivia, where Prerona 
was taken on board. Having secured their lead- 
er, the Huascar was put about, and approached 
the southern forts of the Peruvian coast near 
Iquique. The small town of Pisagua was bom- 
barded, On hearing of this event, the Peruvian 
squadron, consisting of the eng le iron-clad 
Indepe yendencia, the corvette Un 
boat Pilcomayo, 
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on, and the gun- 


but the damage was trifling. A shot had pierced 
the funnel of the Independencia, and the Huascar 
had hauled out of action and proceeded north- 
ward, having become disabled by a shell jamming 
in the muzzle of one of her guns. But for this 
accident the rebel turret ship would have effectu- 
ally disabled the squadron. 

While these mancuvres were being executed, 
news reached Rear-Admiral De Horsry, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British squadron on the 
Pacific station, that two of the Pacific Steam Nav- 
igation Company’s steamers had been fired at, 
stopped, and passengers removed, and also that 
the rebel ram had replenished her bunkers with 





proceeded at once to that point. 
A battle that las ted an hour and a half ensued, 


sixty-nine tons of coal forcibly taken from an 








COMBAT BETWEEN THE BRITISH MEN-OF-WAR “SHAH” AND “AMETHYST,” AND THE PERUVIAN IRON-CLAD TURRET-RAM “ HUASCAR.” 






English merchantman. On receiving this infor- 
mation, the admiral thought it time to interfere, 
especially as the Peruvian government disclaimed 
responsibility for the predacious acts of the Hu. 
asear, After a consultation with the English 
chargé d'affaires at Lima, Adiniral Dr Horsey, 
in his flag-ship, the Shah, an unarmored wooden 
corvette, accompanied by the Amethyst, started 
in pursuit of the Huascar 

About noon on May 29 the English ships over- 
took the rebel iron-clad off the sea-port town of 
Ylo, where the chief supporters of Prerota were 
understood to be awaiting him. On sighting the 
enemy, the Huascar stood out for sea, but finding 
that she would be intercepted, abandoned her 
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purpose and turned toward 
land. The English ships also 
altered their course to suit the 
movements of the rebel, and 
at 2.15 thev had closed in 
upon her. When about a 
third of ‘a mile distant the 
Shah fired a blank shot to 
bring the Huascar to, and the 
summons had the desired ef- 
fect. After this a boat was 
lowered from the former ves- 
el, and Lieutenant RarNrer 
was dispatched to the rebels 
with a demand which was in 
substance as follows: 

The surrender of the ship 
in the name of the Queen of 
England, in consequence of 
illegal acts and depredations 


committed ‘against British 
property. Should they sur- 
render peacefully, their lives 
would be secure, and personal 


roperty would be respected, 
and the admiral would cause 
them to be landed at any port 
they might desire within a rea- 
sonable distance. In doing 
this the admiral was acting 
entirely in behalf of British 
interests, and repudiated any 
complicity or party feeling 
with the existing Peruvian 
government. In the event of 
resistance to the demands, 
Preroca and -his followers 
must take the consequences. 

The reply to this was that 
the admiral had been misin- 
formed, that the President of 
Peru (Prerota applying the 
title to himself) was on board, 
and that should the British 
hips fire on the Huasear, En- 
gland would be making war 
against Peru, and that for 
these reasons he refused to 





comply, and would resist to 
the last. Prero.a accompa- 
nied his refusal to surrender 
with the request that the ad- 
miral would not take advan- 
tage of the Huascar’s posi- 
tion, he having shortened the 
distance and stopped to com- 
municate. The English ad- 
miral, he added, must do his 
worst 

The Shah hoisted in her 
boat, resumed way, and gave 
Pierova five minutes to con- 
sider and haul down his flag. 
At the end of this time a 
blank charge was fired, and 
then a shotted gun across the 
Huascar’s bows. The flag re- 
mained flying, and at six min- 
utes past three in the after- 
noon the battle commenced in 
earnest. To the fire from the 
British vessels the //wascar 
replied with shell from her 
turret guns, and immediately 
steered full speed toward Ylo. 
Her continued manoeuvring 
to and fro in front of the town 
frequently obliged the Shah 
to stop firing in order to avoid 
the “destruction of property. 
The intention of the Huasear 
was evidently to draw the 
British ships after her, her 
draught of water being only 
fourteen feet and that of the 
Shah twenty-seven feet, while 


the navigation was rendered 
highly dangerous by the rocks 
and shoals at the entrance of 
the bay. The range of the 


Shal’s guns was principally 
from 1500 to 2500 yards ; but 
at this distance her two 9-inch 
guns were able to penetrate 
her hull at. the extremities. 
The 6-pound shell guns and 
those of the Amethyst were 
only available for clearing the 
upper deck, destroying boats 
and upper works, which they 
did most effectually. Owing 
to the size and weight of the 
Shah, and the confined space 
in which she was obliged to 
mianceuvre, it was difficult for 
her to steam up close enough 
to deliver a steady or effective 
fire from her larger guns, 
About five o'clock the // 

ascar changed her position, 
so as to be clear of the shoals, 
and the Shas. seized the op 
portunity to close. The rebel 
vessel showed a w illingness to 
suit the movement, and steam 
ed toward the British ship 
with manifest intention to run 
her down, firing, as she ad- 


vanced, a single shell from her 
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40-pound gun. | overtake the vessel; the torpedo’s track was 


A Gatling gun was then fired from the foretop | observed going direct about half the distance to- 
of the Shah, and the men on the Huascar’s upper | ward her. The Huascar then steamed full speed 
deck quarters were observed to desert their guns. | close in under the town, and, darkness coming 
The port guns of the Shah also commenced “in- | on, the English ships ceased firing ata quarter 
dependent firing.” A Whitehead was also laid | to six, and steamed out of range. Neither the 
for the iron-clad, but as the //wascar at that in- | Shah nor the Amethyst was hulled by the Huas- 
stant altered her course, turning stern on, the | car's shot during the action, though the shooting 


torpedo failed to reach her. 


The Huascar was | was good and well directed. Almost all the shot | 


going certainly eleven knots, and the torpedo, | struck the water close 3j ricoc 
having only a speed of nine knots fers not | doing mi athe yoy 
g y a spee knots, could not | doing minor damage to the ropes aloft. 
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THE WAR IN THE 





At 9 o'clock P.M. another attempt was made to | stand toward Quilca, there to land Preroa, steam- | her, but « p““ 
A steam-pinnace with | ed north, the Amethyst being sent forward to Islay 
In the evening the latter 








blow up the iron-clad. 
outrigger torpedo, and whaler with Whitehead | to gain intelligence. 
torpedo, were sent into Ylo Bay in charge of | ship was seen returning, and the officers of the 
On arriving off the town, | Shah learned that the Huascar had gone south- 


Lieutenant Linpsay. 
The English ship imme- 


they, however, discovered that the Huascar had | ward toward Iquique. 
slipped away under cover of the high land, the | diately followed in her track, arriving at Iquique, ; 
night being misty and extremely dark. The boats | and intending, under cover of the night, again to | were priso” 
returned early in the morning with the informa- | attempt the destruction of the iron-clad by means | This is the 
tion of the vessel’s flight, and the British ships, | of torpedoes. The steam-pinnace was hoisted out, | 
{under the impression that the Huascar would | and the cutter and whaler prepared to accompany | ventur 
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wark each side was blown 
= adhe } away; two 64-pounder shells 
; had penetrated the bulwarks, 
—s _— nr — ——————— and left indentations in the 

<< — wasn = — ==_— plating; one heavy’ shot, ev- 
5am aes eee _ paresis cece -—~ -- idently a ricochet, hit upper 
“2 oes eS o2 =~ : ——— == edge of plating, starboard 
ime ; ; —.- = = — ————— es - = side, scoring it to a depth 
= : —_— . - SS - of three inches, after going 











2 - a through the bulwark ; anoth 
: : er hit the plating two feet 
= — from water-line at an angle, 
———— = — , ' making a dent of two inches 
a3 - —j in depth and eighteen inches ( 
== : = — in length. On the port side 1 in 
——-=} there was a similar shot to 
the ricochet. The hull itself 
showed that several 64-pound- 
=| er shells had struck it, only 


- === ——| leaving a mark; one shot 
——====]| struck the poop on port quar- 
——S ter and went out on starboard 
SSS | _ side, splintering on an iron 
——=——S——| beam. The funnel casing and 
Fagg == funnel had been struck about ' 
= —= twelve times by shot and ' 


pierced by the Gatling gun. 
The turret had only been 
struck once by a 7-inch pro- 
jectile, hitting direct, and pen- 
etrating three inches. The 
port fore rigging was shot 
away, and every boat de- 
stroyed. 

- The illustration on the first 
Rust ATG +44, - page of our Supplement rep- 
Me epi resents the moment when the 
MN IU Wo: yy Huascar attempted to ram the 
—>——]| Shah, and had run on within 
400 yards of her. The iron- 
clad could not stand the fire 
of the Shah’s guns, and there- 
fore suddenly turned about 
and ran in to the shore. The 
British ships came out of the 
= fight luckily, for a single shot 
from the 3800-pound Arm- 
3 strong guns in the //wascar’s 
turret would have done fear 
ful execution to the wooden 
vessels, and either must have 
gone quickly to the bottom 
had the prow of the iron-clad 
struck her with full force. 









THE BATTLE OF 
TAGHIR. 


THE accompanying engrav- 
ing represents one of the se- 
ries of bloody battles that 
have marked the advance of 
the Russian forces into Ar 
menia. On the morning of 
the 13th of June the Russian 
army, which had been en- 
camped for some time at 
Zeidekan, on the Alashgerd 
plain, began its march toward 
Delibaba, a town some thirty 
miles to the northwest. In- 
stead of marching, as the 
= 3 Turks expected, toward the 
==! well-fortified pass over the 
mountains, through which a 
road runs to Delibaba, the 
Russians marched toward the 
village of Taghir, situated on 
the mountain-side some five 
miles to the northward of the 
pass. The Turkish command- 
er, upon being informed of 
the direction the Russians 
had taken, at once occupied 
the heights of Taghir. 

Here there was a slight en- 
gagement between the two 
armies at mid-day. After 
maneuvring until they had 
obtained possession of -some 
hills opposite those oceupied 
by the Turks, the Russians 
late in the afternoon return- 
ed to Zeidekan, leaving, how- 
ever, a band of Cossacks be- 
~< ---——| hind to guard the position 
Ay ea which they-had won with con- 
4 siderable loss of life. In the 
evening the Turks retreated 
Y iy to Taghir, and there encamp- 
2 ed for the night. Both armies 
: were astir early the following 
morning, the Russians mov- 
j ing out of Zeidekan at six 
( o'clock. 

It had been the intention 
of the Turks, upon occupying 
Taghir the night before, to 
throw up intrenchments there 
and await the coming of the 
Russians. But bolder counsels 
prevailed during the night, 
and accordingly, at half past 
—_ we «=six in the morning six battal- 
HE BATTT v ions of infantry and all the 

SATTLE OF TAGHIR. companies of field artillery 
marched toward Zeidekan. 
ival | English vessel, the seizure of which gave rise to | inner skin. The turret mounts two 300-pounder | of pieces of shell sticking into bag orig A mona ne tS ee ame 
, | Armstrong M.L.R. guns, throwing segment and | One 9-inch common shell struck the hull, the | at Taghir. yn € s hi i ‘ 
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: ‘At Morning | a difference between England and Peru. : : rater. sj 2 > ni , These 
vial English ships re-| The en he ; lieutenant of the | common shell and chilled shot, and a steel bat-| starboard side, about two feet from the water- | heights they abandoned the night be for 7 — 
Iquid St, when they anch. | 7° i mee mill “— Aes “i t rd the | tering shot (the two former, being fitted with | line and fifty feet from the stern, in the fore- | heights are about six miles from Taghir. he 
salut Peruvian cavajn, | oe ee Artillery were sent on boa =) ‘ most ward-room cabin, bursting in the backing. | Russians also re-occupied the heights they had 





sussi ses, were used during the action) ; 
ene pg side of the amiedelh, one | The head, splintered in all directions, wounded captured the previous day. No — was — 
19-pounder aft under the poop—all Armstrong | one man; the base continued its course, killing | by either army, however, during the day, and at 
MI the sentry, and, going through the casing in an | night both armies, instead of returning to their 
E quarters of the night before, encamped where 


, {tadron 


chor 


Sage rebel ship to investigate the damage done dur- 
ts ea. ided by | ing the engagement. The Huascar is an iron- 

nae.» Slticers | clad turret vessel, built by Larap, of Birkenhead. og a2 he tefeed, from sev 
in end. | The plati 2 i inch iron, tapering | M.L.R. As near as could be judged, from sev- . 7 : : 
ted tn) plating on the hull is 44-inch iron, tapering | enty.to eighty projectiles must have struck the | opposite cabin, brought up against the inner 
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; tyre | to 21-in rs #tern, with 14-inch teak } , . oe ae no the darkness some skirmish- 
the § and failed; his last a tp — = nae ; ot the turret, | vessel principally about the upper deck, funnel | skin, The plating at this Spot was three and a they stood. During the _— ome 8 a h 
ng MM the Ty/ic oo g, and inner skin of g-inch ‘ 4 ™ bridge, masts, and boats, with numbers | half inches, same backing and skin. One bul-| ing took place between the outposts of the op- 

so”? 


““—an | 54-inch plating, with 14-inch backing and ¢-inch | casing, 
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posing forces, and in one of the conflicts a Turk- 
ish general, who had ventured too far in order to 
reconnoitre the position of the enemy, received a 
serious wound. 

On the following day, June 16, the battle was 
fought. The Russian infantry was in line by five 
o'clock in the morning, and at six began their 
march toward the Turks, descending into the 
between them and the enemy’s 
camp. At the moment that the ‘infantry began 
their advance, the Russian artillery-men opened 
a furious fire upon the Turkish camp. To this 
the Turks replied in kind, and also shelled the 
advancing Russian infantry. They were very un- 
ckillful in their use of the cannon, however, and 
irently did but litle exeeution upon the dark 
sses of the approaching enemy. The Russians 
in twenty minutes had descended from their 
camp, and had sealed a small ridge that lifted it- 
elf in the valley between the two heights. By 

is movement they succeeded in foreing back, to 
a small extent, the right wing of the Turks. 
Chere'was then constant firing between the in- 
fantry of the two armies for over an hour, the 
Russians apparently not daring to make a further 


valley that lay 





advance 

The Turkish artillery during the interval fired 
constantly at the Russian soldiers, but were un- 
ible to drive them back from the ridge to the 


heights. They did a certain amount of execu- 


tion, however; for, after enduring their fire for 
an hour, the Russians brought down four field- 
guns from their camp, and replied vigorously. 
The Russian cannon were so well handled that 


the Turkish left wing was compelled to fall back. 
The infantry then made a fierce attack on the 
right wing, and foreed it back also, The Turkish 
commander, while attempting to rally his forces, 
was shot through the head and killed. Two 
hours then passed without any change in the po- 
sition of the two armies, the Turkish artillery 
and infantry meantime firing unremittingly upon 


the Russians. To the astonishment of the Turks, 
the enemy did not return the fire, while at the 
same time the Russian regiments seemed to be 
continually engaged in making what appeared 
to be purpose less evolutions. 

Soon, however, the object of these curious ma- 
noeuvres became apparent. The Russians brought 
all their artillery front their camps and placed it 
in advantageous positions, then shifted the bulk 
f their infantry to their right wing. The moment 
all was ready, the Russian guns began shelling 
the Turkish left wing, and the strong Russian 

it wing dashed upon it. Both'the Turkish in- 


fantry and artillery, when this assault was made, 
short of ammunition, The Turks resisted 
attack very bravely, however, and it was only 
fter there were great gaps in their ranks where 
the dead and wounded had fallen that the left 
The Cossack cavalry dashed 


wing gave way 
into the space between the retreating masses of 
the Turks, and cut down every straggler. The 
lurks from the hattle-field retreated to Taghir. 
They had lost during the struggle their command- 
r and two thousand dead and wounded. The 
Russian loss was reported to be less than five 


hundre d 


A QUEER COURTSHIP. 
Yor know how it is in a letter (began the 
little shop-keeper, rubbing her thin hands to- 


gether helplessly). I was writing to brother 
Joshua away down East, hundreds of miles from 
here, and happened to tell him, among other 
things, that. the widow lady that helped teach 
school here, and boarded with me, was going 
away. I didn’t say a word one way or the other 
about Mr. Steele, for what did it matter to them 
whether he was a tyrant or not? Tonly wanted to 
telkthem Pd been at a good deal of expense in 
fitting up the room, and I didn’t mind her board 
money so much as I did to have the chamber idle 

tiny and nobody about the house but myself, 






ch she was poor company at the best, being 
y in constitution and low in spirits the most 
time, and after a while nearly driven crazy 
ontinual badgering and bickering of Mr. 


Stecle. She used to come home at night that 
worn out, what with the wickedness of the chil- 
lren and the eternal nagging of the school-mas- 

that I've seen her put her head down on the 
table and ery fit to break her heart. She said 
he couldn't please him, do what she might, and 


it was ruining her nerves to see him beat the 
hovs in the way that he did. She was sure he’d 
break some of their bones. I tried to cheer her 
hest L could, telling her that boys’ bones were 
ugh, and the little raseals deserved to be paid 

) for some of their deviltry. After an hour or 
she'd come around again and be comfortable, 

hut, la me! what was the use? The next day, 


perhaps, she'd be worse. than ever, and the creat- 


ure’s health began to fail so, I was glad when she 
gave up and went away. She was very down- 
hearted, Sam Riley, the stage-driver, said, all the 
way down to the train, and he gave it as his opin- 
ion that Mr. Steele was no better than a black- 
hearted tyrant. 

Sam is such a good-natured fellow that it quite 
wore upon his mind, and he stopped a bit with 
me on his way to the evening train to talk it 
over. I wanted him to get some little things 
for me at Pikeville, and while I was making out 
the memorandum, Sam told me how he pitied 


whatever poor body was to take that poor creat- 
ures place, 

You can just faney how I felt when Sam drove 
up to the door that night, and I went out to 
get the package, to see brother Joshua’s daugh- 
ter Jemima on the seat with Sam, chatting and 
laughing away as merry as a cricket. I was pow- 
erful glad to see the child, but dreadfully morti- 
fied to find her tucked in there with the driver. 
I told Sam pretty sharply that he ought to know 
better, for there was plenty of room inside, and 
[ didn’t know what the boarders over the way 
would think of it. 





“She was bound to ride outside,” said Sam ; 
“and a willful woman must have her way.” 

“Why, it’s all the fashion up our way,” said 
Mime. ‘The summer boarders swarm all over 
the tops of the coaches like so many lovely bees ; 
but if it hurts any body's feelings, ’'m sorry. A 
school-marm must mind her p’s and q’s.” 

“A school-marm ?” I said, wondering what the 
child meant. Then she told me she’d come out 
to take that poor little woman’s place ; that she’d 
written to Mr. Steele as soon as my letter was 
read at home, for she coukin’t get along at the 
school there. 

“Tt would take a saint to put up with their 
airs and their interference, and you know I like 
to have my own way,” said my niece Jemima. 

“Yes,” I said, for I had known Mime’s temper 
frum a child. Any body could see from her hair 
how fiery she was; but the dear child was just as 
the good Lord had seen fit to make her, and I, 
for one, never hold red-haired people accountable 
for freaks of temper. 

Only you can see how ridiculous it seemed to me 
for her to teach under Mr. Steele. “Out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire, Mime,” I said. ‘The school- 
master has it all his own way here, and he’s little 
better than a brute. I’ve seen under my own 
eyes a woman’s heart almost broken with him.” 
Then I went on to tell how he’d tormented that 
poor widow woman into giving up the place, and 
how I'd seen her worry and fret till the skin fair- 
ly dropped off her bones. 

“Pooh! pooh !” said my niece; “ the skin won't 
drop off my bones, aunty.” 

And I couldn’t help thinking what a pity it 
would be if it did, for whiter and finer and whole- 
somer skin I never did see. It was the kind 
that so often comes with red hair, and a lovelier 
color never was in a blossom than bloomed in 
Mime’s cheek when she cried out, 

“T've got to fight it out somewhere, aunty ; let 
him mind his own business, and I'll mind mine !” 

My heart fairly warmed to the girl as she sat 
opposite me at the table, crunching slice after 
slice of toast between her white teeth, and de- 
vouring the dainties one by one. The little wid- 
ow had been so finicky, and I had such a poor 
appetite myself, that things came and went upon 
the table, and were warmed up and fussed over 
till a body got tired of seeing them, Then she 
was my own flesh and blood, and had the Schoon- 
maker nose, a little high with Mime, and freckled 
over the bridge a bit, but she was a bonny, 
blithe, fresh-looking creature, so different from 
the wretched little woman that had just gone 
away. 

I couldn’t bear the thoughts of her spirits and 
health being broken by that dreadful Mr. Steele. 

“T’ll tell you, Mime,” I said, as she dried the 
dishes for me, “ what we'll do. You shall stay 
at home with me and help about the shop ; there’s 
bonnets now and then to trim, and lots of little 
knickknacks in worsted-work to be made.” 

“Now, aunty,” said Mime, “a buffalo would be 
less clumsy at trimming a bonnet than I would, 
and as for worsted-work—” 

“T suppose so,” I said, for I could see she was 
determined to teach. 

The next morning she went to school, and for 
a month or so every thing went right, and I didn’t 
hear a word of complaint from her. She made 
fun enough of the school-master, and said he 
didn’t know how to manage the boys, and made 
himself more trouble than was necessary; that a 
coaxing word of hers went farther than a dozen 
slashes with that rod of his; but every one had 
their own way, and it was none of her business. 
She was getting along splendidly, and the smaller 
children were quite delighted with a way she had 
of picturing out things on the blackboard. Mime 
was quite ready with her pencil, and had made 
us laugh, Sam Riley and me, many a time by 
scrawling off funny conceits on paper. Sam Ri- 
ley began to drop in at night, and I noticed he 
was quite taken with Mime. Sam was well to do, 
and, outside of his line of stages, owned a fine 
house down on the main road. Sam didn’t mind 
being hit off himself once in a while—him and his 
horses and passengers and all; he used to sit 
back in his chair and laugh till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and look over at me, winking 
and blinking, and whispering, under his breath, 
what a wonderful woman she was. 

“She’s as fresh and handsome as a rose,” he 
would say when Mime was out of the room ; “and 
what health she’s got, and what spirits !” 

I could see how things were going. Dear! dear! 
I used to sit and picture it all out to myself, and 
think how nice it would be to have Mime settled 
near me for life. So when she came home one 
afternoon from school, with a bright spot burn- 
ing on either cheek, an angry flame in her eyes, 
and said to me that war had begun between her 
and Mr. Steele, I didn’t so much mind, for I 
thought the sooner she got discouraged the better. 
Sam was well on to thirty, and though Mime’s 
skin made her look younger than she was, there 
wasn’t so much difference as you’d think between 
their ages. 

‘“ He’s forbidden my illustrations on the black- 
board, aunty,” said Mime; and though I didn’t 
know one bit of board from another, I could 
see by the way she felt about it that it was a 
great spite to Mime. “ He calls them pernicious 
and exciting to the imagination, and injurious to 
more practical requirements,” said Jemima, And 
I couldn’t quite get the hang of his objections, 
for every word of the school-master’s was as long 
as the moral law, but I could tell it was some im- 
position of his. “ He’s a narrow-minded idiot, 
and I shall tell him so if he persists in this no- 
tion,” said Mime. 

“If he persists,” I said, “ you'd better give it 
up. He's so set in his way, there’s no use cross- 
ing him.” 

‘“T won't let him cross me,” said Mime, and she 
didn’t. She went on with her pictures on the 
blackboard for a full week or more, till one night 
there was a rap at the sitting-room door, and it 





gave me quite a turn to see the long bony figure 
of the school-master standing on the threshold. 

Mime started up, a hot color leaping into her 
face, and stood there confronting him like a young 
Jezebel. 

The man looked pale enough himself, sinking 
into the chair I set for him as if he was quite 
worn and spent like, and he seemed beat out in 
some way ; for though he fixed his eyes savagely 
on Mime, there was something in ’em that looked 
tired and hunted. 

“T have come here to remonstrate with your 
niece, madam,” he said to me, “ though I’ve found 
it of very little use and profit heretofore ; but 
however capable and efficient she may be, and 
however judicious it may seem to retain her serv- 
ices, her spirit of insubordination is too danger- 
ous an example to the naturally rebellious and 
headstrong temperament of youth. She must 
confine herself strictly to the rules that govern 
the method of instruction. The trustees—” 

“Don’t put it on the trustees,” broke in Mime ; 
and I was glad she took it upon herself to an- 
swer him, for I couldn’t make out head or tail of 
what he was saying, what with his long words 
and the fluster I was in. “The trustees are mere 
lay figures for you to dress your petty schemes of 
conceit and tyranny upon.” 

He waved his hand impatiently, and went on: 
“Tt is the will of the trustees that you shall put 
aside the puerile and reprehensible course you 
have taken in exciting the imagination and cre- 
ating frivolous and mischievous emotions. The 
pursuits of my own class have been interrupted, 
their attention distracted—” 

“Why don’t your class mind their own busi- 
ness ?” said Mime. ‘ Why do you look at me, or 
listen to me, or bother with me at all? It is not 
your class that is disturbed, Mr. Steele, it is you.” 
The school-master’s face suddenly reddened, then 
grew paler than before; he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his long high forehead, and his bony 
fingers actually trembled on his knees. I don’t 
wonder he was mad, for Mime went on in the most 
outrageous way. Her spunk was up, and she 
wasn’t a bit afraid of him. 

“You can’t bear to see knowledge made easy 
and pleasant,” she said. “ You'd like to knock 
every new idea into the brain with a sledge-ham- 
mer; you hate to look over at the children and 
me, and see us making light of our task—it’s gall 
and wormwood to you, Mr. Steele.” 

“ Hush, Mime!” I said, for I could see that he 
was getting more and more.excited, and I didn’t 
know but what he’d fling the lamp at her head, 
or something. But he mastered himself, and up 
he got and went away without another word ; and 
pretty soon Sam Riley came in. 

I thought we’d have a nice evening, for Mime 
was in high feather; and sitting down to the 
table, she caught up a pencil and made the school- 
master take every ridiculous shape that she could, 
Her eyes shone and her cheeks glowed, and I didn’t 
wonder Sam couldn’t take his eyes off her face. 

“Say the word, Mime,” said Sam, “and I'll 
punch the idiot’s head.” 

“Who are you calling an idiot?” said Mime, 
turning straight upon Sam. “If you had the 
— part of his intelligence, you might be 
glad.” 


“T thought you called him so yourself,” said 
Sam, meekly, for he was head-over-ears in love 
with the young termagant. 

“Tf I did,” said Mime, “it was absurd, and I'll 
never do it again. No, Sam,'I’ll beat him with 
his own weapons. I’ll go to the trustees myself. 
If he can wheedle and coax them, so can I; and 
if he can bully them, perhaps I can do that too.” 

“You can do any thing,” said poor Sam. 

And soon after that Mime said she was tired 
and sleepy, and sent Sam off, as cool as you 
please. Then she got upon her feet and walked 
about the floor, and I could see she was terribly 
put out and excited by the school-master’s visit. 

“ You'll wear yourself out for nothing,” I said, 
for it vexed me to see her all in a fret that way 
from pure spite. “He'll break your health and 
spirits like he did with that poor little body that 
was here before you.” 

“T don’t believe all those stories about that 
woman, aunty. I’ve found out she had heavier 
troubles than those put upon her by the school- 
master. You mustn’t believe all that you hear.” 

That was the way with Mime—she was that 
contrary when she was vexed that she’d swear 
black was white, and take the part of the Evil 
One himself. 

She began from that time out to fight hard for 
her own way, and it got to be pretty well known 
she was winning over the trustees. _The children 
had never liked any body as they did Mime, and 
little Bill Pritehard, that used to play truant half 
the time, and would rather take a beating any 
day than be pent up in school, went there as reg- 
ular as clock-work now, and began to mark-out 
horses and dogs with a stump of a pencil himself ; 
and Mr. Pritchard he was one of the trustees, and 
thought the world and all of my niece Jemima. 

But somehow or other, just as I said, the con- 
tinual worriment of it fretted Mime, and she got 
thin and lost her pretty color; and the night she 
came home and said she had got the best of the 
school-master, and the notice had been served on 
him that day that he was to let her have her own 
way of teaching, that night I made up my mind 
it was about time it was settled in some way, for 
Mime was more fidgety and contrary than ever ; 
and I don’t believe every thing would have turned 
out as it did if Mime had been in her sober senses. 
The girl was about half wild, and I don’t believe 
she knew what she was about; for it stands to 
reason she must have hated the school-master, 
and yet when I began to glory over his defeat, 
and say how glad Sam Riley would be, she shut 
me ‘up in a minute. 

““Sam Riley and Mr. Steele,” she said, “are two 
very different men.” ‘ 

“T should hope so,” I said. 

“Sam is made of a different stuff,” she went 





on to say. “The little pricks and torments that 
sting the soul of Mr, Steele to madness would be 
utterly unfelt by Sam. Sam is a good fellow—” 

“Thank you for Sam,” I said, for she was 
enough to provoke a saint. 

“But he has not the capacity for suffering that 
Mr. Steele has; and oh, aunty, he does suffer !”” 

“Serve him right, the monster,” I said; and 
had scarce got the words out of my mouth when 
there was a rap at the door, I went over, think- 
ing it:was Sam Riley, when there was the thin, 
gaunt face of the school-master again. 

He came in and bowed as grave as an ow], and 
sat down on air by the door; his cane rolled 
down beside the floor, and for a full min- 
ute or so he find a word out of that long 
dictionary in his head. ‘“ 

I was glad to see that Mime’s spunk came back 
at the sight of him. Here ere as bright as 
they could be, and her cheek: the heart of 
a hollyhock. ? 

“ My errand here, Miss Jemima,” he began, “is 
altogether a friendly one. You have so much 
spirit and determination that I think your pres- 
ent subordinate position is unfit for you. I know 
of one that will be shortly vacant, which you can 
fill with great credit to yourself and all concerned.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” said Mime, her lips 
beginning to curl, and the color in her cheeks 
deepening to a flame, “but I’m quite satisfied 
where Iam. I can well understand that you'd 
be glad to be rid of me, but I must beg to decline. 
I’m not going away from here.” 

“But Jam going away from here,” said the 
school-master, getting upon his feet. “It is my 
place that will be vacant, and that I think you 
may have if you choose.” ; 

“ You—you !” said Mime; and I don’t wonder 
the child was astounded at the news. I was 
quite flustered myself. 

“Yes,” said the school-master ; “you can have 
your own way now.” And he went out the door, 
bowing awkwardly as he went, a queer miserable 
smile struggling into his face. 

Dear! dear! the contrariness of woman! No 
sooner was the door well shut on him than Mime 
put her head down on the table and began to cry. 
Her hair got loose and fell all about her, and, to 
make the matter worse, I heard a footstep outside, 
and this time I thought it must be Sam Riley. 

“For goodness’ sake, Mime,” I said, “ don’t let 
Sam Riley see you in this way!” 

But the door opened, and there stood the school- 
master again. He said he had come back for his 
cane; but he never even stooped to pick it up, 
but stood staring at Mime as if she was a ghost 
instead of the fresh, pretty, wholesome creature 
that she was. She raised her head, and though 
her face was half hidden by her hair, her eyelash- 
es were wet, and the tears not dried yet on her 
cheeks. 

The school-master, not minding me any more 
than if I was a block of wood or something, walk- 
ed straight over to Mime. 

“You know very well,” he said, “that I am 
only going away from here because I love you. 
Because it was not the class that was distracted 
by your pretty ways and devices; it was I. You 
know all this very well, and can tell me whether I 
had better go or not. Now tell me, shall I stay ?”’ 

You might have knocked me down with a feath- 
er when I saw Mime put her hand out timidly to 
the school-master, and he turn pale and catch it 
in both his own. 

“Of course not,” I broke in, for I was near 
distracted by the way things were going. “If 
you’re an honorable man, and got any sense left, 
and an eye in your head, you'd see that my niece 
is as good as engaged to Sam Riley.” 

“Sam Riley!” said Mime, as scornful as if poor 
Sam was a toad or something, and holding on to 
the school-master’s horny hands as if she was 
drowning. Like enough they'll beat her some 
day, and if so she’ll like him all the better for it, 
for before I'd got out of the room I heard her 
tell him she’d teach any way that suited him 
best; and my only hope is that he’s got a little 
money laid by, for he said he didn’t intend she 
should teach at all, But, dear! dear! when I heard 
the crack of Sam Riley’s whip outside, and knew 
the evening stage was in, and poor Sam not know- 
ing what was in store for him, I had to go up 
stairs and have a cry all to myself. And all [ 
can say is, if Mime marries the school-master, it’s 
a mighty queer courtship. 










ANTISEPTICS AND DISIN- 
FECTANTS. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Russian gov- 
ernment at the St. Petersburg Medical Acade- 
my to investigate various proposed antiseptics 
and disinfectants have arrived at the following 
conclusions: 1. Carbolic acid is the most efficient 
means against the development of ammoniacal 
gas, putrescence, and development of lower or- 
ganisms in organic matter under decomposition, 
and it is therefore the best antiseptic. 2. Vit- 
riol, salts of zinc, and charcoal are the best means 
for deodorizing matter under putrefaction. 3. 
The powders of Professor Kittary, besides the 
properties they share in common with other car- 
bolic disinfectants, deserve attention because of 
the isolated state of phenol in them, and their 
contents of quicklime, which absorbs moisture— 
the principal condition of each kind of putrefac- 
tion—as also some part of the gases. 6. Chlo- 
ride of lime and permanganate of potash quickly 
destroy the lower organisms in liquids. 7. The 
disinfectants certainly retard the putrid proc- 
esses in organic bodies, but their influence is 
only temporary, and as a means of purifying air 
in dwellings their influence is very small, if not 
totally ni/, because of the very slight degree of 
concentration of their ingredients that can be 
used without injuring the health of inhabitants. 
9. For uninhabited buildings the best disinfect- 
ants are nitrous acid and chlorine. 





